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THE NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE; 



OBi 



THE COCK AND THE FOX. 



MODERNIZED FROM CHAUCER. 



PROLOGUE 



TO 



THE NUN'S PRIESTS TALE. 



*' Ho !" quoth the Knight, ^' good Sir, no more of this ; 
What you have said is quite enough, I wis. 
And e'en too much — for a little heaviness 
Is more than pleasant to most folks, I guess. 
And as for me^ it pains me much to hear. 
When men have been in mighty wealth and cheer, 
How they have fallen down to misery ; 
But, on the contrary, 'tis joy to see 
A man who hath been long in poo): estate 
Climb up on high, and wax right fortunate. 
And there abides in full prosperity : 
Such things are gladsome, so it seems to me^ 
And of such gladsome things 'tis good to tell !" 
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4 PROLOGUE TO THE 

"Yea!" quoth our Host, "and by St. Paul's great 
bell, 
You say right true ; this Monk hath spoken loud : 
He told how fortune cover d with a cloud 
I know not who, — ^a dreary ^tragedy. 
Painful to hear. It is no remedy, 
How much soe'er we sorrow or complam. 
For what is done — ^it is a waste of pain. 
As you have said, to talk of heaviness ; 
And so, my good Sir Monk, no more of this. 
Your tale distresseth all this company — 
Such talking is not worth a butterfly. 
For in it there is neither sport nor game : 
Therefore, Sir Monk, Dan Percy, by your name, 
I pray you heartily tell us something else — 
For, wer't not for the clinking of your bells. 
That on your bridle hang on every side. 
By every martyr that for faith hath died 
I should ere this have fallen down asleep, 
Altho' the slough had been never so deep ; 
Then had your story all been told in vain ; 
For certainly, as learned clerks complain. 
That when a preacher hath no audience. 
It is a waste to speak his eloquence : 
And well I wot the substance is in me, 
If anything shall well reported be. 
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So, good Sir Monk, of hunting speak, I pray.' 
"Nay," quoth this Monk, " I have no wish to play : — 
Now let another tell, since I have told." 

Then spake our Host, with speech right rough and 
bold, 
And shouted out to the Nun's Priest anon, — 
^^ Come near, thou priest-*come hither, thou Sir John, 
Tell us something that may our hearts make glad, — 
Be blithe, tho' riding on a sorry jade. 
What tho' thy horse be both so foul and lean, 
If he will serve thee, care not thou a bean ; 
Look that thine heart beat merry at thy side." 

** Yea, Host," quoth he, ** so might I go or ride : 
If I'm not merry you will doubtless chide." 
And then his tale he openeth anon. 
And told to us — ^yea unto every one, 
This gentle priest, this goodly man. Sir John. 
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A WIDOW poor, and bent with age, I wot> 

Was whilome dwelling in a little cot, 

Beside a grove, within a rustic dale. 

This widow, of the which I tell my tale, 

In cheerful patience led a simple life^ 

Since that sad day when she was last a wife* 

Tho' little was her cattle and her rent, 

By husbanding the little Heaven had sent 

She kept two daughters and herself content. 

Her farm consisted of three breeding sows. 

An ewe called Molly, and three ruddy cows. 

Full sooty was her chamber and her hall. 

In which she ate her meal, and 'twas but small: 

Seldom was plenty on her table seen. 

And without sauce her appetite was keen. 

No dainty morsels pass'd adown her throat, 
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Her diet was accordant to her cot ; 

Repletion never made her sick and ill— « 

A temperate diet was her physic still. 

With exercise and ease of heart and mind, 

No gout forhad her dancing, if inclined : 

No apoplexy ever smote her head, — 

She drank no wine, neither of white nor red. 

Her board was mostly served with white and black. 

Milk and brown bread, in which she found no lack ; 

With bacon, and sometimes an egg or two, — 

For she was, as it were, right poor I trow. 

A yard she had, enclosed all about 
With sticks, and also a dry ditch without, 
In which she had a cock, hight Chanticleer, 
Who in the land of crowing had no peer : 
His voice was louder than the organ's swell 
On mass days, when the church is crowded well ; 
And surer was the crowing of this cock 
Than is a dial or an abbey clock. 
He seem'd by nature to be told the time 
Of each ascension in the solar cHme ; 
For when fifteen degrees were well ascended, 
He crow'd so true it could not be amended. 
His comb, embattled like a castle wall. 
Was redder than fine coral ; and withal 
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His bill was black, and shone like glossy jet ; 
His legs were azure, azure were his feet ; 
His nails were white like lilies to behold, 
And all his plumage shone like burnished gold. 

This gentle cock had for his joy and glee 
Seven faithful hens, who loved him tenderly ; 
His sisters and his paramours they were, 
And wondrous like to him in shape and air : 
Of which the brightest feather'd in the throat 
Was his fair sister, sweet Dame Partelote. 
Courteous she was, discreet and debonnaire, 
And gentle-like, and bore herself so fair 
Towards him, that since she was but seven days old 
She truly had the generous heart in hold 
Of Chanticleer, well look'd in every limb; 
He loved her so, that it was bliss to him : 
And it was such a joy to hear them sing, 
When the bright sun his upward rays 'gan fling, 
In sweet accord, " My joy is in the land ;" 
For in those days, as I can understand, 
The very birds and beasts both sung and spoke.. 

It 80 befel that as the morning broke, 
As Chanticleer among his fair wives all 
Was roosting on. his perch within the hall. 
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While next him sat his fair wife Partelote, 

That he began to groan loud in his throaty 

Like to a man who is a-dreaming sore ; 

And when that Fartelote thus heard him roar 

She was aghast, and said with piteous sigh, 

^^ What maketh you thus moan so dreadfully ? 

Thou art a very sleeper, — fie for shame ! " 

He answer d, and said thus,*--*^ My gentle dame, 

I pray you that in grief you take it not : 

I dream'd of mischief and of pain, I wot : 

And even now my heart pants loud with fright ;--* 

Now, troth !" quoth he, " I trust all will be right 

And that I shall be kept both safe and sound. 

^* 1 dreamt that I was roaming all around 
The yard we live in, when, behold ! I saw 
A beast like to a hound, with hungry jaw ; 
And he, upon a sudden, made a spring, 
And very nearly caught me by the wing. 
So that I deem'd myself already dead. 
His colour was between a yellow and red ; 
His tail was tufted, and his ears were black, 
Unlike the colour of his breast and back ; 
His snout was small, right savage glow*d his eye. 
So that his look with fright near made me die. 
This, doubtless, caused my groans," quoth Chanticleer. 
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" Fie on you," quoth she, " that your heart should 
fear! 
Alas, thou heartless ! By the powers above 
You now have lost my heart, and all my love ! 
I cannot love a coward by my faith ! 
For, certes, this is what each woman saith-^ 
We all desire, if such a thing can be. 
To have a husband hardy, wise, and free, 
And secret, and no niggard, nor a fool. 
And one that's not aghast at every tool. 
Nor yet a vaunter, — ^by the powers above ! 
How dare you, for shame's sake, say to your love, 
That anything can make your heart afraid ? 
Hast thou no manly heart, and yet a beard ? 
Alas ! and are you at a dream aghast ? 
Dreams are but vanity, and soon are past ; 
For dreams spring from repletion, likewise some 
From our complexion and disquiet come. 
When humours are abundant in a wight. 
Certes the dream which you have had this night 
Comes from a superfluity of feeding. 
And from your uncheck'd choler and high breeding ; 
For this engenders dreams within the head 
Of arrows, and of fire with flames all red — 
Of scarlet beasts that bite at one and all — 
Of contests— and of wasps, both great and small i 
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Just as the humour of his melancholy 

Causeth a man to cry in sleep for foUy, 

For fear of hulls and hears, hoth hrown and hlack. 

Or that the very devil 's at his hack. 

Of other humours I could tell also, 

That work a man in dreaming mickle woe ; 

But these I'll pass as hriefly as I can. 

Lo, Gate's self, that was so wise a man. 

Said he not thus, ' There is no truth in dreams ? ' 

" Now, Sir," quoth she, ** when we fly off the heams^ 
Pray take some laxative for your relief. 
For this advice of mine may save much grief. 
I counsel you the hest, I you assure, 
So will you melancholy and choler cure. 
So purge you ; and that you may not tarry, 
As there's in this town no apothecary, 
I shall myself two herhs prescrihe, which will 
Soon heal you, therefore profit hy my skill : 
And in this very yard the herhs I'll find. 
Which have their proper healing powers hy kind-— 
One virtue hath heneatb, and one above ; 
So, prithee, in the name of heavenly love 
' Forget them not, for your complexion groyrs 
Host choleric as Phoebus nearer glows 
In the ascension ; then your humours hot 
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Do burn so high that I would lay a groat 

That it will in a fever terminate^ 

Or else an ague, when all aid's too late. 

*' Now for a day or so I recommend 
Some little worms, which as digestives tend ; 
Then laxatives of laurel, centaurie. 
Or else of hellebore, which grows hard by,— 
Of caterpuce, or the guitre berry 
Of the herb ivy, evergreen and merry ; 
Apd pick them as they grow, and eat away,— 
Your father's son will soon again be gay. 
Nor care for silly dreams by night or day." 

" Madame,'' quoth he, ** gramercy of your lore, 
I trust you have, or mean to say no more. 
But as to Gato, whose renowned name 
Seems to stand high for wisdom in his &me. 
Though he no reverence had for dreams, I own, 
Yet there are others who are better known 
Than even Gato, and of greater fame 
Than he e'er had, or e'er can hope to claim : 
These in our ancient volumes may be read, 
And stoutly contradict what Gato said. 
And prove upon most sage experience 
That dreams should be received with reverence ; 
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For they foretell our joys and sorrows here, 
As well as those that wait on us elsewhere : 
Bat it requires small argument, I ween, 
Since every day its marvellous truth is seen. 
And if I further go to prove indeed, — 

^^ One of the greatest authors that men read 
Saith thus, — that on a time two travellers went 
Upon a pilgrimage with like intent : 
And thus it happ'd, that in a certain town 
They came unto — a place of no renown ; 
But being market time, the place, I say. 
So crowded was upon this certain day, 
That lodging none, e'en in a cot, they might 
Together find, though for a single night : 
So that to part at length they both agreed. 
To try how each alone might best succeed. 
And now their fortune in this wise did fall. 
That one of them was lodged within a stall 
Far in a yard, where sheep and oxen fed ; 
The other friend had a much better bed. 
And was well lodged : it was his fortune so. 
And Lady Fortune governs all below. 

" It so befel that long ere it was day 
He had a dream as he in slumber lay. 
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How that his fellow-trayeller 'gan to call, 
And said, ' Alas I within an oxen stall 
This night shall I be murder d where I lie ! 
Now help me, O dear brother, or I die ! 
And with all speed, O come to me ! ' he said, 

^' This man then started bolt upright in bed | 
But when he'd shook his sleep off, tum'd again, 
And said, ^ 'Tis but a dream, and dreams are vain V 
For, like to you, he thought them vanity* 
Now twice within his slumber thus dream'd he« 

^^ And lo ! he dream'd this dreadful dream again* 
His friend then came, and said, ^ I now am slain ! 
Behold my bloody wounds, how deep and wide I 
Arise up early in the morrow tide, 
And at the west gate of the town/ quoth he, 
'^ A cartfull of manure there thou shalt see. 
In which my murder d body will be hid ; 
Arrest this cart, full boldly as I bid. 
The murderers kill'd me to obtain my gold/ 
Then the poor ghost the story fully told, 
With a right piteous face, and pale of hue : 
And, trust me well, his dream was found too true ; 
For on the morrow, soon as it was day. 
He went to where his fellow-traveller lay ; 
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And when he came Unto the oxen stall, 
Full loudly on his friend began to call« 

*' The hostler answer'd him, and said, ' Anon 
Your fellow-traveller, good Sir, has gone. 
Soon as the morning came he left this place/ 
And now his firiend tum'd ashy pale of face, 
Thinking upon his dream ; and turning fast^ 
Went to the west gate of the town in haste. 
There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found 
Full of manure to fertilise the ground ; 
Then with a hardy heart he 'gan to cry, 
* Vengeance and justice on this felony ! 
For lo ! my friend has murder'd been this night ; 
And in this cart he lieth, gaping upright ! 
I call on those who rule this town/ he said — 
*" I call for justice on the murderer's head I 
Alas ! alas ! my firiend here lieth slain ! ' — 

**' But little more does to this tale pertain. 
The people 9tart out, and cast the cart to ground. 
And in the middle of the dung they found 
The dead pale man that murder d was all new. 

*^ Oh, blissful God ! that art so good and true, 
How dost thou make the murder'd rise alway I 
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Murder will out, that see we day by day. 
Abomination, loathsome murder is 
To God, who is so just and wise in this, 
That he will ne'er unpunished let it be : 
Though it abide a year, or two, or three, 
Murder will out — ^ah, benedicite ! 

" Now right anon the officers pursue 
The wicked carter, and the hostler too ; 
And tortured them full sore in every limb, 
Till they at last confess'd they murder'd him : 
Then forth they took them to the prison gate. 
And both were hanged by the neck full straight. 

'^ Here may you see that some dreams are to dread ; 
And, cert^s, in the same book have I read. 
Right in the very chapter after this, 
(I lie not, by my hopes of joy and bliss !) 
Two men that would have passed over sea, 
For a certain cause, into a far countree. 
Had not the wind been fierce and contrary : 
This made them in a merry town abide. 
That stood full pleasant on the haven's side ; 
But on a day, against the eventide, 
The wind 'gan change, and blew right as they list. 
Jolly and glad they went unto their rest. 
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And meant fall early in the day to sail : — 
But listen now to this most wondrous tale. 

*^ It chanced to one as he a-sleeping lay, 
He had a marvellous dream against the day ; 
He dream'd a man was standing at his side, 
Commanding sternly that he should ahide ; 
And said to him, ^ If you to-morrow sail, 
Thou shalt he drown'd ! ' — hut let me end my tale. 

** He woke, and told his fellow-traveller 
What he had dream'd^ and urged him to defer 
His voyage, and for one day more abide. 

^^ His ^end, that was a-laying by his side, 
'Gan for to laugh and mock at him full fast. 
* No dream,' quoth he, ^ can make my heart aghast. 
That I from any voyage should withdraw ; 
I do not care for any dream a straw. 

For dreams are nought but vanity and japes : I 

Men dream all day of owls, and bats, and apes. 
And also dream of sundry things withal 
That never were, nor are, nor ever shall. 
But, since I see that thou wilt here abide. 
And thus so foolishly neglect the tide. 
Full soon you'll rue it— rand so, friend, good day.' 
And thus he took his leave, and went his way. 

c 
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'^ But ere that he had half his voyage sail'd, 
I know not how, but a misfortune ail'd ; 
For of a sudden the ship's bottom rent, 
And ship and crew beneath the waters went, 
In sight of many other ships beside. 
That had sail'd with them at the selfsame tide : 
And therefore, gentle dame, so dear to me. 
By these examples you may plainly see 
That no man should be reckless of his dream, 
Howe'er unlikely and absurd it seem. 
For many a dream foretels something to dread. 

^^ Lo ! in the Life of St. Kenelm, I read, 
That was Kenulphus' son, the noble king 
Of Mercenrick, how Kenelm dream'd a thing — 
He dream'd that he was murder'd on a day ; 
And to his nurse he told his dreams alway. 
And she expounded the whole dream, and said 
That he must ever some foul treason dread. 
And true it was, for when but seven years old 
Murder'd he was— few dreams he therefore told* 
And much I wish that you had read as well 
As I have done the legend that I tell. 
I tell you, therefore, dear dame Partelote, 
That if you read Macrobius, who wrote 
The vision of the worthy Scipio^ 
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In A£nca, there you will find, I trow. 

That he affirmeth and proves dreams to be 

Warnings of things which men hereafter see : 

And, furthermore^ I pray that you look well 

In the Old Testament, that Daniel 

Held not a vision to be vanity. 

Read eke of Joseph*^there again you'll see 

If dreams be not sometimes (I say not all) 

Warning of things which shall hereafter fiill. 

And look at Egypt's sovran, Pharaoh, — ^lo ! 

His baker and his butler, there you'll know 

Whether or not they felt the truth of dreams t 

And whosoe'er will read of other realms 

May learn of dreams full many a wondrous thing* 

^' La ! Croesus, who was Lydia's wealthy king, 
Dreamed he not he sat upon a tree, 
Which signified that he should hanged be ? 
And fair Andromache, brave Hector's wife, 
The day before that Hector lost his life. 
She dream'd, we road, upon that very night 
That valiant Hector should be slain in fight, 
If the next day he to the battle went. 
She wam'd him, but, alas ! could not prevent-** 
For fate impell'd— he rush'd into the plain, 
And by the Greek Achilles he was slain. 

c 3 
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'' But this sad tale is far too long to tell ; 
And, as 'tis mom, on it I will not dwell : 
Shortly, I say, that my conclusion is, 
This dream of mine foretels some woe I wis — 
All history proves it so ; and furthermore 
I hold your herbs and medicines in no store, 
For they are venomous, if I have wit : 
I them defy— I love them never a bit. 
But let me speak of mirth, and stint all this. 
My faithful Partelote, and enjoy the bliss 
I have in you, whom God sent in his grace ; 
For when I see the beauty of your face, 
And see the scarlet red about your eye. 
It makes my sorrow in my pleasure die — 
For this is true that, ^ In principio 
Mulier est hominis conjwtio.' 
(Madam, the meaning of this Latin is. 
That woman is man's only joy and bliss.) — 
For when I feel your warm soft side at night, 
I am so full of solace and delight. 
That I defy both vision — yea, and dream !" 

And with that word he flew down from the beam,< 
For it was day,— and with him his hens all ; 
And with a chuck he them began to call, 
For he had found a grain o' com in the yard. 
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» 

Regal he felt, — he was no more afeard, 
But, like a lion, gassed he o'er the ground. 
And on his toes he roameth all around, 
And scarcely deign'd to set his foot to ground : 
He chucketh when that he a com hath found, 
And to him quickly run his fair wives all. 

Thus, royal as a prince is in his hall, 
Leaye I within his pasture Chanticleer : — 
And now you shall his strange adventure hear. 

When that the month in which the world began, 
Call'd March, the season when God first made man, 
Was just complete, and passed were also, 
Since March had ended, thirty days and two. 
It fell that Chanticleer, in all his pride, 
His seven wives walking by his royal side, 
Cast his keen eyes to look upon the sun, 
That in the sign of Taurus had well run 
Twenty degrees and one, and somewhat more : 
He knew by instinct, and no other lore. 
That it was prime, and crew right lustily, 
" The sun," said he, '^ is climbed up on high 
Twenty degrees and one, and more I wis ; 
Dear Madame Partelote, my heart's great bliss. 
Pray hearken how these blissful birds do sing, 
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And see the fresh flowers in their blossoming : 

My heart is full of revel and delight ! " 

But woe fell on him soonr--ah ! hapless wight ! 

Ever the latter end of joy is woe, 

And worldly happiness soon flies^ I tiow ! 

And if a poet had the time to write 

A chronicle on this sad truth, he might 

Remark this soYereign notabilitie \ 

Now, every wise man, let him list to me ; 
This story is as true, I undertake. 
As the famed book of Launcelot du Lake, 
That women in much reverence hold, I weea :— • 
Now will I turn to this my tale again. 

A dog«fox, full of sly iniquity. 
That in a grove had lived of years just three, 
Had fed his hope to seize this gallant creature. 
Out of the mere blood-thirstiness of nature. 
And therefore hid himself where Chanticleer 
Was wont, with all his seven wives, to repair : 
And in a bed of worts death-still he lay 
Till it was near the middle of the day. 
Waiting his time on Chanticleer to faU — 
As gladly do these homicide wretches all^ 
That lie in wait to murder honest men« 
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O thou false traitor lurking in thy den ! 
Thou new Iscariot ! thou Tile Genelon ! 
Thou false dissembler ! and thou Greek Sinon, 
That broughtest Troy all utterly to sorrow ! 

Chanticleer ! accursed be the morrow, 
That thou into the yard flew off the beams ! 
Full well thou wast forewarned by thy dreams, 
That the next day was perilous to thee-~ 

But that which God above foredooms must be ! 
That's the opinion of most learned clerks, 
As may be clearly gather'd from their works : 
Tho' even doctors quarrel in the schools. 
And prove each other clearly to be fools : 
But this has been the case with many a man, 

1 cannot bolt this matter to the bran, 
As can the holy doctor Augustin, 
Boeihius, or the Bishop Bradwardine, 
Whether that God above by his foreknowing, 
Compelleth me perforce unto the doing, 
(Called by some, simple necessity) 

Or else if a free choice be granted me, 

To do this very thing, or do it not. 

The' Gt>d foredooms it— this is hard, I wot ! 

Or if his prescience has no power at all, 

But by necessity conditional. — 

But I will not discuss these doctrines here : 
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My tale is of a cock, as ye shall hear, 
That took the counsel of his wife (oh, sorrow I) 
To walk about the yard upon the morrow, 
After this boding dream, as I hare told — 
Ah ! woman's counsel brought us first to woe, 
And made Sire Adam from his Eden go. 
There lived he merry and full well at ease,-— 
Mistake me not, I never will displease 
The gentle ladies^ whosoe'er may blame — 
I'll pass them over, they are not my game ! 
Read authors, where they on such matters dwell, 
And what they say about them ponder well : 
These are the cock's reflections and not mine,— 
I honour women, deaning them divine. 

Fair in the sand, to bathe her merrily. 
Lies Partelote, and all her sisters by. 
Full in the Sun, and Ghantideer so free 
Sang merrier than the mermaid in the sea. 
For Phisiologus hath proved clear 
Their song is most delicious to the ear. 

It so befell, that as he cast his eye 
Among the worts upon a butterfly. 
That he descried the fox that lay full low ; 
Fear seized him then, so that he could not crow. 
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But cried anon, " Cok ! Cok I" and up did start, 
Like ^o a man who is afraid at heart, 
For naturally a beast desires to flee 
From his opponent, if he sho.uld one see 
Tho' it before has never met his eye. 

This Chanticleer, when he 'gan him espie, 
He would have fled, but that the fox anon 
Said, '*' Gentle Sir, alas! what have I done? 
Be not afraid of me, who am your Mend, 
For, certes, I were worse than any fiend 
If I would harm you, or do villany — 
I have not come your secrets to espie : 
The only cause that did me hither bring 
Was truly. Chanticleer, to hear you sing, 
For God to you as fair a voice hath given 
As any angel hath that is in Heaven ; 
And you show finer feeling when you sing 
Than did Boethius or the Psalmist King. 
My lord, your father (God his soul now bless,) 
And eke your mother in her gentleness, 
Hath in my house oft been, to my great ease, 
And you, good Sir, I only wish to please : 
But when men speak of singing, I will say 
(So might my eyes ne'er see again the day) 
That, saving you, I ne'er heard voice to sing 
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As did your father's in the morning ring : 

Certes ! it was of heart all that he snng ; 

And for to make his voice more clear and strong, 

He would so strain himself, that both his eyes 

Were nearly closed, so loud and shrill his cries : 

And eke he stood on tip-toe there withal, 

And stretch'd his bright neck forth so long and small. 

He was of nice discretion, Sir, also — 

There none was like him, search you high and low ; 

So that in song and wisdom he did pass 

All men — I've read in Dan Bnmel, the ass. 

Among his verses, how there was a cock. 

Because that a priest's son gave him a knock 

Upon his leg, when he was young and nice. 

He made this priest to lose his benefice. 

But, certes ! there is no comparison 

Between the wisdom and discretion shown 

By your good father and the other one. 

Now sing you, Sir, I pray, if but one tone — 

Let's see, can you your father counterfeit?" 

Then Chanticleer began his wings to beat, 
Like to a man that could not treason spy, ' 

He was so ravish'd with his flattery. 

Alas ! my lords, there's many a flatterer 
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About your courts whose voices ye prefer,— 
Ye so deceived are, by my true faith, — 
Than he who truly all good counsel saith : 
Read the Ecclesiast, on flattery. 
Beware, my lords, of subtle treachery. 

This^ Chanticleer stood high upon his toes, 
And stretch'd his neck, and held his eyes full close. 
And 'gan to crow aloud right lustily : 
Dan Bussel, the sly fox, then suddenly 
Seized by the throat the cock, who crowing stood, 
And bore him on his back towards the wood. 
For as yet no man this sly old fox pursued, 

O destiny, that may'st not be esohew'd ! 
Alas ! that Chanticleer flew off the beams ! 
Alas ! his wife believed not in dreams ! 
And on a Friday happen'd this mischance ! 

O Venus, gentle goddess of pleasaunce, 
i^nce that thy servant was this Chanticleer, 
And in thy service was so true and dear, 
More for delight than worlds to multiply. 
Why wilt thou let him on thine own day die ? 

Geoffrey dear, my master sovereign, 
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As did your father's in the morning ring : 

Certes 1 it was of heart all that he sung ; 

And for to make his voice more clear and strong, 

He would so strain himself, that both his eyes 

Were nearly closed, so loud and shrill his cries : 

And eke he stood on tip-toe there withal, 

And stretch'd his bright neck forth so long and smaU. 

He was of nice discretion. Sir, also — 

There none was like him, search you high and low ; 

So that in song and wisdom he did pass 

All men — I've read in Dan Bumel, the ass, 

Among his verses, how there was a cock, 

Because that a priest's son gave him a knock 

Upon his leg, when he was young and nice. 

He made this priest to lose his benefice. 

But, certes ! there is no comparison 

Between the wisdom and discretion shown 

By your good father and the other one. 

Now sing you, Sir, I pray, if but one tone — 

Let's see, can you your father counterfeit?" 

Then Chanticleer began his wings to beat, 
Like to a man that could not treason spy, ' 

He was so ravish'd with his flattery. 

Alas ! my lords, there's many a flatterer 
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About yoor courts wbose Tmces je prefer,—- 
Ye so decored aie, hy my tme &ith, — 
Than he who tmlj all good connsel saith : 
Read the Ecclenast, on flatierj. 
Beware, mj lords, of snhtle treaebeiy. 

Tins Chanticleer stood high upon hk toes. 
And stretch'd his neck, and held his eyes fall close. 
And 'gan to crow alond right Instily : 
Dan Bossel, the sly fox, then suddenly 
Seized hy the throat the cock, who crowing stood. 
And bore him on his hack towards the wood. 
For as yet no man this sly old fox porsaed. 

O destiny, that may^st not be eschewed ! 
Alas ! that Chanticleer flew off the beams ! 
Alas ! his wife belierM not in dreams ! 
And on a Friday happen'd this mischance ! 

O Yenns, gentle goddess of pleasannce, 
.*jince that thy servant was this Chanticleer, 
And in thy senrioe was so tme and dear, 
Jfore for delight than worlds to multiply. 
Why wilt thon let him on thine own day die ? 

O Geoffrey dear, my master soTereigo, 
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*' But this sad tale is far too long to tell ; 
And, as 'tis morn, on it I will not dwell : 
Shortly, I say, that my conclusion is, 
This dream of mine foretels some woe I wis — 
All history proves it so ; and furthermore 
I hold your herbs and medicines in no store, 
For they are venomous, if I have wit : 
I them defy-^I love them never a bit. 
But let me speak of mirth, and stint all this. 
My faithful Partelote, and enjoy the bliss 
I have in you, whom God sent in his grace ; 
For when I see the beauty of your face, 
And see the scarlet red about your eye, 
It makes my sorrow in my pleasure die — 
For this is true that, ^Inprincipio 
Mutter est hominis confusio,* 
(Madam, the meaning of this Latin is, 
That woman is man's only joy and bliss.) — 
For when I feel your warm soft side at night, 
I am so full of solace and delight, 
That I defy both vision — yea, and dream ! " 

And with that word he flew down from the beam,< 
For it was day, — and with him his hens all ; 
And with a chuck he them began to call, 
For he had found a grain o' com in the yard. 
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Regal he felt, — he was no more afeard. 
But, like a lion, gazed he o'er the ground. 
And on his toes he roameth all around, 
And scarcely deign'd to set his foot to ground : 
He chucketh when that he a com hath found, 
And to him quickly run his £ur wives all. 

Thus, royal as a prince is in his hall. 
Leave I within his pasture Chanticleer : — 
And now you shall his strange adventure hear. 

When that the month in which the world began, 
Call'd March, the season when God first made man, 
Was just complete, and passed were also, 
Since March had ended, thirty days and two. 
It fell that Chanticleer, in all his pride, 
His seven wives walking by his royal side, 
Cast his keen eyes to look upon the sun. 
That in the sign of Taurus had well run 
Twenty degrees and one, and somewhat more : 
He knew by instinct, and no other lore. 
That it was prime, and crew right lustily. 
*^ The sun," said he, ^^ is climbed up on high 
Twenty degrees and one, and more I wis ; 
Dear Madame Partelote, my heart's great bliss, 
Pray hearken how these blissful birds do sing, 
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For our instruction." This is true I wis — 
So take the com and let the chaff be still. 

And now, good Lord, if that it be thy will, 
As we may read, so make us all good men, 
And bring us to thy holy bliss ! — Amen. 



THE 



RIME OF SIR THOPAS; 



MODERNISED FROM CHAUCER. 



PROLOGUE 



TO 



THE RIME OF SIR THOPAS. 



1. 

Now when the Prioress had done, each man, 

So serious look'd, 't was wonderful to see 1 

TiU our good host to hanter us hegan. 

And then at last he cast his eyes on me, 

And jeering said, ^' What man art thou ? (quoth he) 

That lookest down, as thou wouldst find a hare* 

For ever upon the ground I see thee stare. 



2. 

Approach me near, and look up merrily ! 

Now make way, Sirs ! and let this man have place 

He in the waist is shaped as well as I : 

* In this Prologue Chaucer gives the portrait of himself. 

D 2 
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This were a poppet in an arm's embrace, 
For any woman, small and fair of face. 
He seemeth elf-like by his countenance, 
For with no wight holdeth he dalliance. 

3. 

Say somewhat now, since other folks have said ; 

Tell us a tale o' mirth, and that anon." 

" Host," quoth I then, " be not so far misled. 

For other tales except this know I none ; 

A little rime I learned in y^ars agone." 

" Ah ! that is well," quoth he ; " now we shall hear 

Some dainty thing, methinketh, by thy cheer." 



THE RIME OF SIR THOPAS, 



Fyttb the First. 



1. 



Listen, lordlings, in good intent, 
And I will tell you 'cerament 

Of mirth and chivalry; 
About a knight on glory bent, 
In battle and in tournament ; 

Sir Thopas named was he. 

2. 

And he was bom in a far countrey, 
In Flanders, all beyond the sea. 

At Popering in the place ; 
His father was a man full free, 
And of that country lord was he. 

Enjoyed by Holy Grace. 
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3. 

Sir Tliopas was a doughty swain, 
Fair was his face as pain de Maine^ 

His lips were red as rose ; 
His ruddy cheeks like scarlet grain ; 
And I tell you in good certaine, 

He had a seemly nose. 

4. 

His hair, and beard, like safiron shone. 
And to his girdle fell adown ; 

His shoes of leather bright ; 
Of Bruges were his hose so brown, 
His robe it was of ciclatoun* — 

He was a costly wight. 

5. 

Well could he hunt the strong wild deer. 
And ride a-hawking for his cheer 

With grey goshawk on hand ; 
His archery fiU'd the woods with fear, 
In wrestling eke he had no peer, — 

No man 'gainst him could stand. 

* Written by Spenser checkUxUmy and by some supposed to have 
been a species of base metal like gold ; by others, more probably 
(especially in instances like the present), the cloth of gold, of 
which a kind of circular state-robe was made. 
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6. 

Full many a maiden bright in bower 
Was sighing for him par amour 

Between her prayers and sleep ; 
But he was chaste, oh heavenly dow^ ! 
And sweet as is the bramble flower * 

That beareth the red hip. 

7. 

And so it fell upon a day, 
Forsooth, as I now sing and say. 

Sir Thopas went to ride ; 
He rode upon his courser grey. 
And in his hand a lance so gay, 

A long sword by his side. 

8. 

He rode along a forest fair. 
Many a wild beast dwelling there ; 

(Mercy in Heaven defend !) 
And there was also buck and hare ; 
And as he went he very near 

Met with a sorry end. 

^ No doubt the word bramble bore this significatioii in Chaucer's 
time ; but now it is the bramble which bears the blackberry, and 
the wild rose the hip. 
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9. 

And herbs sprang up, or creeping ran ; 
The liquorice, and valerian, 

Clove-gillyflowers, sun-dress'd ; 
And nutmeg, good to put in ale, 
Whether it be moist or stale, — 

Or to lay sweet in chest. 

10. 

The birds all sang as tho' 'twere May ; 
The spearhawk, and the popinjay, 

It was a joy to hear ; 
The throstle cock made eke his lay, 
The wood-dove sung upon the spray. 

With note full loud and clear. 



11. 

Sir Thopas fell in love-longVng 

All when he heard the throstle sing. 

And spurr'd his horse like mad, 
So that all o'er the blood did spring. 
And eke the white foam you might wring ; 

The steed in foam seem'd clad. 
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12. 

Sir Thopas eke so weary was 
Of riding on the fine soft grass, 

While love burnt in his breast, 
Tliat down he laid him in that place 
To give his courser some solace, 

Some forage and some rest. 



13. 

Saint Mary ! benedicite ! 

What meaneth all this love in me, 

That haunts me in the wood ? 
This night, in dreaming, did I see 
An elf queen shall my true love be. 

And sleep beneath my hood. 

14. 

An elf queen will I love, I wis. 
For in this world no woman is 

Worthy to be my bride; 
All other damsels I forsake, 
And to an elf queen will I take. 

By grove and streamlet's side. 
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15. 

Into his saddle he clomb anon, 
And pricketh over stile and stone, 

An elf queen to espie ; 
Till he so long had ridden and gone. 
That he at last upon a mom 

The Fairy Land came nigh. 



16. 



Therein he sought both far and near, 
And oft he spied in daylight clear 

Through many a forest wild ; 
But in that wondrous land I ween. 
No living wight by him was seen. 

Nor woman, man, nor child. 

17. 

At last there came a giant gaunt. 
And he was named Sire Oliphaunt, 

A perilous man of deed ; 
And he said, " Childe, by Termagaunt, 
If thou ride not from this my haunt. 

Soon will I slay thy steed 
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With this yictorions mace ; 
For here's the lovely Queen of Faery, 
With harp and pipe and symphony, 

A-dwelling in this place." 

18. 

Childe Thopas said right haughtily, 
*' To-morrow will I comhat thee 

In armour hright as flower ; 
And then I promise ^ par ma fay ' 
That thou shalt feel this javelin gay. 

And dread its wondrous power. 

To-morrow we shall meet again, 
And I will pierce thee, if I may, 
Upon the golden prime of day ; — 

And here you shall be slain." 



19. 

Sir Thopas drew aback full fast ; 
The giant at him huge stones cast. 

Which from a stafT-sling fly ; 
But well escaped the Childe Thopas, 
And it was all thro' God's good grace, 

And through his bearing high. 
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20. 

Still listen, gentles, to my tale, 
Merrier than the nightingale : — 

For now I must relate, 
How that Sir Thopas rideth o'er 
Hill and dale and bright sea-shore. 

E'en to his own estate. 



21. 

His merry men commandeth he 

To make for him the game and glee ; 

For needs he must soon fight 
With a giant fierce, with strong heads three, 
For paramour and jollity. 

And chivalry so bright. 

22. 

" Come forth," said he, "my minstrels fair. 
And tell me tales right debonnaire. 

While I am clad and armed ; 
Romances, full of real tales. 
Of dames, and popes, and cardinals, 

And maids by wizards charmed. 
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23. 

They bore to him the sweetest wine 
In silver cup ; the muscadine, 

With spices rare of Ind ; 
Fine gingerbread, in many a slice, 
With ciunmin seed, and liquorice, 

And sugar thrice refin d. 

24. 

Then next to his white skin he ware 
A cloth of fleecy wool, as fair, 

Woven into a shirt ; 
Next that he put a cassock on. 
And over that an habergeon, 

To guard right well his heart. 

25. 

And over that a hauberk went 
Of Jews' work, and most excellent ; 

Full strong was every plate ; 
And over that his coat armoure. 
As white as is the lily flower, 

In which he would debate. 
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26. 

His shield was all of gold so red. 
And thereon was a wild boar's head, 

A carbuncle beside ; 
And tlien he swore on ale and bread, 
How that the giant should be dead. 

Whatever should betide ; 



27. 

His boots were glased right curiously, 
His sword-sheath was of ivory. 

His helm aU bnssy bright ; 
His saddle was of jet-black bone. 
His bridle like the bright sun shone. 

Or like the dear moon's light. 



28. 

His spear was of the cypress-tree, 
That bodeth battle right and refe ; 

The point full sharp was ground ; 
His steed it was a dapple grey, 
That goeth an amble on the way, 

Full softly and full round. 
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29. 

Lo ! I(ffdlings mine, here ends one tytie 
Of this my Tale, a gallant strain ; 

And if ye will hear more of it, 
I'll soon h^in again. 



Fytte the Second. 

1. 

Now hold your speech for charity : 
Both gallant kmght and lady free. 

And hearken to my song 
Of battle and of chivalry. 
Of ladies' love and minstrelsy, 

All ambling thus along. 

2. 

Men speak much of old tales I know ; 
Of Homchild, Ipotis, also 

Of Bevis and Sir Guy ; 
Of Sire Libeaux, and Pleindamour ; 
But Sire Thopas, he is the flower 

Of real chivalry. 
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3. 

Now was his gallant steed bestrode, 
And forth upon his way he rode, 

As spark flies from a brand ; 
Upon his crest he bare a tower, 
And therein stuck a lily flower : 

Save him from giant hand ! 

4. 

He was a knight in battle bred, 
And in no house would seek his bed, 

But laid him in the wood ; 
His pillow was his helmet bright, — 
His horse grazed by him all the night 

On herbs both fine and good. 

5. 

And he drank water from the well. 
As did the knight Sir Percival, 

So worthy under weed ; 
Till on a day 

[Here Chaucer is interrupted in his Bime,'} 
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EPILOGUE TO RIME. 

" No more of this, for Heaven s high dignity ! " 

Quoth then our Host, " for, lo ! thou makest me 

So weary of thy very simpleness, 

That all so wisely may the Lord me hless, 

^y very ears, ^th thy dull ruhhish, ache. 

Xow such a rime at once let Satan take. 

This may he well called ' doggrel rime,' " quoth he. 

" Why 80 ? " quoth I ; " why wilt thou not let me 

Tell all my Tale, like any other man. 

Since that it is the hest rime that I can ? " 

'^MassV* quoth our Host, "if that I hear aright, 

Thy scraps of rhyming are not worth a mite ; 

Thou dost nought else hut waste away our time : — 

^J"* at one word, thou shalt no longer rhyme." 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

A Gentlewoman, out of an arbour, in a groye, seeth a great com- 
pany of knights and ladies in a dance upon the green grass ; the 
which being ended, they all kneel down, and do honour to the 
Daisy, — some to the Flower, and some to the Leaf. Afterward, 
this Gentlewoman leameth, by one of these Ladies, the meaning 
thereof, which is this: — Tfiey which honour the Floioer^ a thing 
fading with every bkut, are such as look after beauty and worldly 
pleasures; hut they that honour the Leaf which abideth with the 
rootf notwithstanding the frost and winter storms, are they which 
follow virtue and enduring qualities without regard of worldly 
prospects. 



THE 

FLOWER AND THE LEAF. 



1. 

When Phoebus bright his chair of gold so high 
Had whirled up the starry sky aloft, 
And in the Bull was entered certainly ; 
When sweetest showers of rain descending soft, 
Had caused the ground full many a time and oft 
To breathe around a fresh and wholesome air 
And every dewy plain was clothed fair 

2. 

With newest green ; and bright and little flowers 
Sprung here and there in every field and mead ; 
So very good and wholesome be the showers, 
That they renew whate'er was old or dead 
In winter time, and out of every seed 
Bursteth the herb, so that each living wight 
In this fr^h season waxeth glad and light ; 
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3. 

And I rejoicing in this season sweet, 
Was happed thus ; upon a certain night, 
As on my bed I lay, for sleep unmeet, 
"Weary, yet restless ; — but wherefore I might 
Not sleep, I wist not ; for no living wight, 
As I suppose, had more of heart-felt ease. 
For I had neither sorrow nor disease ; 

4. 

Wherefore, I marvel greatly at myself. 
That for so long a time I sleepless lay : 
And up I rose at three hours after twelve. 
About the springing of the gladsome day, 
And on I put my gear and mine array, 
And to a pleasant grove my footsteps bent 
Long ere the sun had lit the firmament. 

6. 

And in this grove stood great oaks in a line. 
Under the which the grass, so fresh of hue. 
Was newly sprung ; and, some eight feet or nine 
Apart, each tree from his tall fellow greW| 
With branches broad, laden with foliage new. 
Which had sprung out to welcome the Sun sheen,- 
Some very red, and some a glad light green. 
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6. 

Which as methought was a right pleasant sight ; 
And eke the birds' songs in the trees to hear, 
Would have rejoiced any earthly wight ; 
And I who could not yet hope anywhere 
To bear the nightingale through all the year, 
Now hearkened earnestly with heart and ear 
If I could catch her voice &r off or near. 

7. 

At length a path of little width, indeed, 

I found, that greatly had not used been. 

For it was overgrown with grass and weed, 

So that by many a wight it was not seen : — 

Thought I, this path must lead somewhere I ween ; 

And 80 I followed on till me it brought 

To a right pleasant Bower with cunning wrought. 

8. 

Soft seats were all around with green turfs new. 
Just freshly turfed ; and lo ! the pleasant grass 
So small, so thick, so short, so fresh of hue. 
That most like to ^reen wool, I wot, it was ; 
And eke the hedge that round about it grew 
Was full of flowers. It was a gentle bower 
Woven with eglantine and sycamour. 
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9. 

And it was wreathed around so cunningly, 

That every branch and flower grew forth by measure 

Smooth as a board, and growing just so high 

As seemed nearest to the maker s pleasure : 

It was of pleasant bowers the veriest treasure, 

So that all men must say that had it seen, 

It passed all the bowers that e'er had been. 

10. 

Well shapen was this arbour s roof withal, 
And as a little parlour wrought ; also 
The hedge was thick as is a castle wall ; 
So that who list without to stand or go, 
Though he would all the day pry to and fro, 
He could not see if there were any wight 
Within or not ; but one within well might 

II. 

Perceive all those that travelled there without 
Into the field that was on every side 
Covered with corn or grass, that out of doubt. 
Though one should seek thro' all the world so wide. 
So fair a meadow could not be espied 
In any Eastern clime, nor anywhere. 
For it was full of all things good and fair. 
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12. 

And I, that all this pleasant sight did see. 
Thought suddenly, I felt so sweet an air 
Breathe from the Eglantine, that certainly 
There is no heart, I deem, in such despair. 
Nor with dark thoughts of weariness and care 
So OYerlaid, hut it would straight have ease 
Could it but feel such gentle airs as these. 

13. 

And as I stood and cast mine eyes around, 

I saw, I ween, the fairest medlar tree, 

That ever was in field or forest found 

As fiill of blossoms as it well could be ; 

Therein a goldfinch leaped prettily 

From bough to bough, and as he Ust, did eat 

Now here and there of buds and flowers sweet. 

14. 

This fragrant tree was near the arbour's side. 
Of which I spake ; and when this golden bird 
His hunger had with blossoms satisfied. 
He then began to sing ; — ^I never heard 
Warblings so passing sweet, no honeyed word 
Whispered from maiden's tongue could e'er compare 
With the sweet music which now filled the air. 
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15. 

And then the nightingale to answer him, 
Poured forth a flood of merry song ; the wood 
Rung with the echoes of this glorious hymn ; 
As one overcome with ravishment I stood 
So long entranced that, do whatever I could, 
I wist not where I was, for far and near^ 
Still thrilled this heavenly music in mine ear. 

16. 

At length I 'gan to look on every side 
Most busily, that I this bird might see. 
And all upon a sudden I espied 
Where she was sitting in a laurel tree. 
Upon the farther side, and close by me. 
That gave so passing a delicious smell. 
Accordant to the Eglantine full well. 

17. 

Wherein I had so exquisite a pleasure. 
That as methought I sure entranced was, 
And lulled in Paradise ; no deeper measure 
Of bliss could be, nor ever hope to pass 
Beyond that day ; and so upon the grass . 
I laid myself that I might easier hear 
This bird's fresh song. Nature's sweet chorister 
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18. 

More pleasant far to me, by many fold, 
Than meat or drink, or any other thing, — 
The dewy arbonr was so fresh and cold. 
The wholesome fragrance eke so comforting. 
That as I deemed, since Time first stirred his wing 
To starry songs when this bright world began. 
This was the sweetest spot for mortal man. 

19. 

And as I sat intent npon the bird, 
Methought that there came yoices suddenly, 
The sweetest voices mortal ever heard. 
Stealing upon the ear deliciously. 
Tuned to all sweet accord and harmony. 
So that they seemed &r too sweet for earth. 
And more like voices of an angel-birth. 

20. 

At length out of a shady grove close by. 
That was right beautiful and fair to sight. 
Came tripping forth and singing lustily, 
A world of ladies ; but to tell aright 
Their matchless beauty is beyond my might, 
Or their array, but ne'ertheless I shall 
Tell of a part, tho' I speak not of all. 
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21. 

In vestments made of glossy velvet white, 
And deftly fitting, they were clad each one. 
From down their vestures' seams a streak of light 
From studded emeralds and rubies shone, 
Most glorious to behold ; and many a stone 
"Was o'er the other parts : like dew-'sprent leaves, 
Glistened their trains and boddices and sleeves. 

22. 

And lustrous pearls, large, round, and orient, 
Diamonds all bright, and rubies fiery red, 
And other gems their various colours blent ; 
While to crown all, upon each lady's head 
Was a rich band of gold, which, be it said, 
Was set with stately stones : and wisely meet. 
Each one a chaplet had, a garland sweet, 

23. 

Upon her brow, of branches fresh and green, 
So very curiously and fairly wrought. 
It was a sight most pleasing to be seen. 
Some were of laurel, some had, as methought, 
Chaplets of cheerful woodbine, and some brought 
Wreaths of pure ctgnus casttu ; but all round 
Without a garland green there was no lady found. 
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24. 

Some danced, and others sung fall tenderly. 
And they all went in slow and measured grace : 
Bat there walked one amid the company 
Sole hy herself, while all ohserved the pace 
That she kept to ; her heavenly-figured face 
So gracious was, that in her heauty she 
Surpassed the loveliest of the company. 

25. 

And she was richer dight hy many fold, 
And loftier seemed in one and every thing ; 
Upon her head was, glorious to hehold, 
A crown of gold, more fitting for a king ; 
A branch of agmts ccuttus did she hring 
In her pale fingers ; as I saw her stand. 
She seemed the lady queen of this fair hand. 

26. 

And she a roundelay 'gan lustily. 
Sing ^^ Stu lefoffle de vert nmy " men do call 
" Sine et monjoly cceur est endormy;" 
And then the ladies answered one and all. 
With voices sweet entuned, and eke so small, 
That as methought it was the sweetest song 
That I had listened to my whole life long. 
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27. 

And thus they came, and Eung and laughed and danced. 

Into the middle of the field where I 

Within the arbour was ; and thus it chanced, 

Methought I was well placed to espy 

Which was the fairest of the company, 

Who best could dance, or speak, or smile, or sing, 

And who most womanly in every thing. 

28. 

While thus they danced upon this meadow ground, 

I heard, as tho' far off, right suddenly. 

So loud a noise of thundering trumpets sound. 

It seemed as tho' it would have shook the sky ; 

Soon after this it was my lot to spy 

A troop of knights come from the grove whence came 

The gentle ladies with their queenly dame. 

29. 

So numerous was this troop, it seemed as tho' 
All living men on earth had been assembled. 
Mounted on noble steeds, and as they go, 
Prancing across the plain, the whole earth trembled ; 
Their rich array of gold and gems resembled 
A gorgeous pageant, beyond count or measure, 
And far transcending every kingly treasure. 
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30. 

Of their array who wishes to hear more, 
I will rehearse according to my might : 
First issaed from the groTe oft named hefore. 
To lead the way, in cloaks of velvet white, 
A company, that wore for tbeir delight 
Chaplets just gathered from the old oak-trees, 
And smdling of the woods and mommg breeze. 

31. 
And they had trumpets each with banner bound 
Of finest silk, most richly wrought and fair ; 
And on each trumpet was its lord's arms found, 
Worked on the neck, with jewels rich and rare, 
On colLuB broad ; for cost they did not spare. 
Rich crowns were on their regal scutcheons placed. 
With sapphires, diamonds, pearls, and rubies graced. 

32. 

Their steeds' caparisons were also white, 
And after these rode forth a goodly band 
Of kings-at -arms, in richest armour dight. 
They seemed the chivalry of some fair land : 
Their lofty brows by the oak chaplets spanned, 
Glittered with noble thoughts, and their proud gaze 
Dimmed the pale splendour of their jewels' blaze. 
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33. 

And they rode forth so glorious in array. 
So mannerly, and full of gentle grace, 
That every tongue would be compelled to say 
They were the noblest of a noble race ; 
And all theur prancing steeds kept even pace. 
So that no eye, however keen, could see 
A blemish in this noble company. 

34. 

Heralds and pursuivants next came arrayed, 
Like to the knights in cloaks of velvet white. 
And certainly it must of them be said. 
That but to look at them was great delight. 
Chaplets of oak had they, and like each knight 
Their horse-gear was : escutcheons proud they bore. 
In fashion like to those who rode before. 

35. 

Next after these there rode in armour bright. 
All save their heads, of graceful warriors nine. 
And every clasp and nail were, to my sight, 
(Of their array) made of the red gold fine. 
With cloth of gold, furred o'er with rich ermine, 
The horses' trappings too were full and round : 
And eke so long, they hung nigh to the ground. 
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36. 

The bosses of their bridles gleamed with rows 

Of pearls, each worth a thousand pounds I ween ; 

And twining gracefully around their brows 

Were glorious chaplets of the laurel green, 

The deftest made that I have ever seen ; 

And to each knight three henchmen were assigned. 

Who rode at proper distances behind. 

37. 
The first of these on a short truncheon bore 
The helmet of his lord, so richly dight. 
That e'en the worst of them, I ween, was more 
Than a king's ransom ; and a broad shield bright 
The second carried ; the third bare upright 
A mighty spear, of point full sharp and keen ; 
And every henchman had a chaplet green. 

38. 

These like their lords in velvet were arrayed. 
And like their lords their steeds were trapp'd aLsd, 
And after them there rode across the mead 
Knight after knight, in many a goodly row, 
Mounted on coursers proud that seemed to know 
The valour of their lords ; so numerous they 
That all the field was spread with their array. 

F 
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39. 

And they were crown'd also in their degrees 
With chaplets new, some made of laurel green^ 
And some of oak, and some of other trees ; 
Some in their hands bore boughs of golden sheen ; 
With laurel some, with oak boughs some were seen ; 
Of woodbine some, some of the hawthorn kind ; 
And many more which I have not in mind. 

40. 

And so they rode, and roused their noble steeds, 
Stirring their blood with sound of trumpets loud, 
And I felt stirred myself to gallant deeds 
By the appearance of these knights so proud. 
Then at the last, as even as they could. 
They took their place in middle of the mead, 
And every knight then turned his horse's head 

41. 

Round to his fellow knight, and put his spear 

Into its rest, and so the jousts began 

In all parts of the field ; some there, some here ; 

Some broke their spears, some threw both horse and man ; 

About the field astray the horses ran. 

To see this noble pageant ruled so well. 

Was greater pleasure than my verse can tell. 
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42. 

And when the joust had been an hour or more, 
The knights that crowned were in laurel green. 
Did win the prize ; their blows were dealt so sore, 
That none their force and valour could sustain, 
And so the jousting all was left off clean. 
Then from their steeds the victors nine alight, 
And after them their compeers in the fight. 

43. 

And forth they went together, twain and twain. 
That to behold it was a worthy sight. 
Towards the ladies on the verdant plain. 
That sung and danced, as I said now aright. 
The ladies, soon as they with honour might. 
Broke off the song and dance, and went to meet 
These warrior knights, and with sweet tokens greet. 

44. 

Then every lady took full womanly 

With her fair hand a knight, and forth they went 

Unto a laurel tree that stood close by. 

With greenest leaves and boughs of broad extent ; 

And, in my judgment, this fair tree was meant 

To be the lord of every goodly tree. 

For underneath its branches there might be, 

F 2 
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45. 

An hundred persons shadowed from the heat, 

When Phoebus is most glorious and bright ; 

It seemed formed to be a safe retreat 

From rain or hail, or baneful dews of night, 

And the cool shade did every heart delight. 

So that the saddest man that e'er could be, 

Must cheerful feel when 'neath this spreading tree, 

46. 

And, with great reverence they inclined low 
Unto the tree so fair and sweet of hue ; 
And, after they had paused some time or so. 
They all 'gan sing, and dance some dances new. 
Some sang of love, some mourned of love untrue. 
Around the tree at length they stood upright, 
And every gentle lady had her knight. 

47. 

Then at the last I turned mine eyes aside. 

And saw at once a pleasant company 

That roamed &om the meadow's farthest side ; 

And hand in hand a knight and dame did I 

Behold afar : the ladies seemed to vie 

With Eastern pomp, in what their forms were clad. 

And every knight of green a mantle had. 



1 
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48. 

As richly broidered as the lady's were ; 
And each dame had a chaplet on her head, 
(Which did right weU upon the shinmg hair) 
Worked out of firagrant floVrets white and red ; 
The knights also, that by their hands were led. 
Had chaplets made of flowers fresh and fair. 
And minstrels wait before with many a gentle air. 

49. 
Some played on harps and lutes and psaltery. 
All dad in green ; wreaths on their heads they bare, 
Of divers flowers, and made full craftily ; 
And all alike they goodly garments wear : 
So dancing onward to the mead they fare : 
In midst of which a grassy plot they found. 
Richly besprent with hloommg flowers around. 

50. 

And whereunto they howed every one 

With gentle grace, and very reverently, 

And at the last there then hegan anon 

A sweet- voiced dame to sing right womanly 

The Daisy's honour in a melody ; 

For, as methought among her accents sweet. 

She warbled, " Si douce est la Margarete ! " * 

* The burden of a Pastoral Song in honour of the Daisy. 
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51. 

Then they all answered her, and, to mine ear, 

So passing well, and eke so pleasantly, 

That a most blissful song it was to hear : — 

But how it happed I know not — suddenly. 

Just as the noontide sun so fervently 

Shone on them with his beams, the tender flowers 

Lost all the beauty of their morning hours. 

52. 

And shrunk with heat the ladies abo felt, 

So that they wist not where their heads to shade ; 

And eke the knights themseWes began to melt 

Beneath the sultry sun, and quite dismayed 

They seemed to stand : then o'er the spacious mead 

The wind began so sturdily to blow. 

That all the gentle flowers were soon laid low, 

53. 

Save a choice few, who, hid among the leaves. 
Were sheltered from the blasts that did assail 
These fragile things ; and then at last there raves 
A fearful tempest of thick driving hail. 
With rushing rain borne on the winged gale. 
Which revelled in the storm^so thick it came. 
That drenched vnth water was each knight and dame. 
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54. 

And when the tempest had all passed away, 
Those in the white who stood heneath the tree, 
And who had nothing felt of the affiray, 
That had on those in green dashed furiously. 
Went forth to oflfer them sweet sympathy, 
For they so gentle were that they were glad 
To comfort at all times the sick and sad. 

55. 

Then was I 'ware why one of them in green 
Had on a crown so richly gem-bedight ; 
Wherefore I deemed full well she was a queen. 
And those around her did her service right ; 
Then the fair ladies that were clad in white. 
Went forth to meet them, and the knights also 
Spoke pleasantly to cheer away their woe. 

56. 

The queen in white, who was most wondrous fair. 
Took by the hand the queenly dame in green, 
And said, *'*' Dear sister, much my heart doth share 
The wretched plight, so cold and unserene. 
Wherein yon and your company have been, 
So long, alas ! but, sister, come with me, 
And I will comfort yon right tenderly," 
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57. 

And then the other queen to this replied. 

In very humbleness, as well she might, 

With gentle words devoid of foolish pride. 

For she was in so perilous a plight : 

And then each lady that was clad in white, 

Took by the hand a lady clad in green, 

Which when the knights who stood around had seen, 

58. 

They in like manner took a fellow-knight, 

And forth with them they walked in gentle show 

Unto a hedge, a little on the right. 

And then they lopped oflF from a goodly row 

Of noble trees, which did around them grow. 

Large boughs, wherewith a stately fire was made. 

To dry the clothes in which they were arrayed. 

59. 

And, after that, of wholesome herbs that grew 
Around the spot, they blisters did prepare. 
And cooling ointments very good and new ; 
Then to each weary knight and lady fair 
They ministered with a right Christian care ; 
And after that they pleasant salads brought. 
Till they at length their perfect cure had wrought. 
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60. 

The Lady of the Leaf then 'gan to pray. 
Her of the Flower, (for so unto my seemmg 
They should he called after their array,) 
To sup with her, and eke for anything. 
That she should ynih. her all her people hring ; 
And she again with accents full and clear, 
Thank'd her full kindly for her friendly cheer, 

61. 

And told her frankly that she would obey 

With all her heart, and do whate'er she meant : 

And then, without another word's delay. 

The Lady of the Leaf a fair dame sent 

To bring a palfrey, after her intent. 

Caparisoned so richly, that I ween 

No costli^ harness in the world has been. 

62. 

And after that to all her company 
She bade them steeds provide, and every thing 
They stood in need of, and then lustily 
Close by the arbour walked they in a string, 
A goodly row, while their glad carolling 
Would have rejoiced any earthly wight : 
And now I saw a passing wondrous sight, 
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63. 

For then the nightingale, that all the day 
Had in the laurel sat, and did her might 
To sing her welcome to the blooming May, 
All suddenly began to take her flight, 
And, to the Lady of the Leaf, forth-right 
She flew, and softly on her hand alit, 
Which made me marvel as I gazed on it. 

64. 

The goldfinch eke, that from the medlar tree 
Was fled for heat into the bushes cold, 
Unto the Lady of the Flower *gan flee. 
And on her hand he set him as he would. 
And pleasantly his wings began to fold ; 
Then both began to sing, yea, even more. 
Than they had done the live-long day before, 

65. 

And so these ladies rode forth a great pace. 
And the whole rout of gallant knights also ; 
Then I who had beheld this wondrous case, 
Thought that I would assay full soon to know 
What was the meaning of this goodly show. 
And who they were that rode so pleasantly ; 
So when they were the arbour passed by, 
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66. 

I stepped forth, and happed to meet anon 

A gentle lady, fair as fair could be, 

And she came riding by herself alone. 

And all in white, and looking placidly. 

Her I saluted with humility : 

With gentle smile she turned around her head, 

^' My daughter, gramercy," she answering said, 

67. 
'' Madame," quoth I, " if that I durst inquire 
Of you, I fain would of that company 
That passed by me, for I much desire 
To know their purpose." She benignantly 
Said, ^^ My fair daughter, those who now passed by. 
In vesture white, unto the Leaf alone, 
Are faithful servants — I myself am one. 

68. 

Saw ye not her that crowned was," quoth she, 

" In spotless white," quoth I, " Fair lady, yes." 

'* That is the goddess pure of Chastity, 

Diana named, and, as she maiden is, 

Tlie branch she beareth in her hand is this-^ 

Pure Agnus Castus, men call properly. 

And all the ladies of her company. 
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69. 

Which you saw, of that herb fresh chaplets wear, 
Were such as of their maiden dower took heed ; 
And all that did the laurel chaplets bear 
Were such as hardy are, and strong in deed ; 
Victorious names which never can be dead ; 
And all so worthy are of her chaste hand, 
That none in fight their prowess can withstand. 

70. 

And those that wear the chaplets on their head 
Of woodbine fresh, are such as never were 
To love untrue, in word, or thought, or deed, 
But stedfast aye, fidelity their creed ; 
Tho' anguish deep their living heart should tear 
They never wavered, but to truth held fast. 
Long as the breath did in their bodies last." 

71. 

'^ Now, madam fair," quoth I, '^ I still would pray 

Your lad3rship, if that the thing may be. 

That I might hear your gentle rose>lips say. 

Since it has pleased your benignity 

The truth of these fair ladies to pourtray. 

Tell me what knights are those that I have seen 

Wearing the flower, and clad in gladsome green ; 
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72. 

And wherefore some did reverence to the tree, 

And some unto the plot of flowers fair ? " 

" With right* good- will, my daughter fair," quoth she, 

" Since your desire is good and dehonnaire. 

Then learn from me : — the nine that crowned were 

Are Tery precious in the roll of Fame, 

And the Nine Worthy Knights are called hy name, 

73. 

Which ye may see now riding all before, 
That in their time did many a noble deed, 
And for their worthiness fall oft have bore 
The crown of laurel leaves upon their head ; 
For ye may in your ancient volumes read. 
That he wHo was as conqueror renowned 
Was always with the glorious laurel crowned. 

74. 

And those that carried bows in their strong hands. 

So notable by precious laurel bright. 

Are those brave men (I 'd have ye understand) 

The knights of the Bound Table they are hight ; 

The twelve brave peers* redoubtable in fight ! 

And they most justly bear the laurel tree. 

As witness of their feats in chivalry. 

• These were the Twelve Peers of France ; an order supposed to 
htTe been instituted by Charlemagne. 
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75. 

And of the Garter there are knights also, 
Who in their time have done right worthily, 
And like the laurel tree their fame shall grow, 
For ever verdant ; lauded shall they be 
For martial triumphs, glorious victory, 
Which unto them is wealth beyond express ; 
Yea, more than any wight imagine can, or guess. 

76. 

For one Leaf given of that noble tree, 

To any wight that worthily hath done, 

(And it be done so as it ought to be,) 

Is honour greater than all 'neath the sun : — 

Witness the Roman, who in knighthood shone, 

The noble founder of all gallant deed ; 

As ye may in old Titus Livius read. 

77. 

And she that 's crowned with wreath of fireshest green 

Is Flora, goddess of all pleasant flowers ; 

And all that have on her attending been 

Are idle folk, that love to spend the hours 

Free from all busy cares in sylvan bowers, 

And eke to hunt, and hawk, and play in meads, 

And many other such like idle deeds. 
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78. 

And for the great delight and passion strong 

They cherish for the Flower in such degree, 

They unto it in reverent worship throng, 

As ye may see." " Now, madam fair," quoth I, 

"" If I durst ask, what is the cause, and why, 

The knights consider as the symbol chief 

Of honour, not the Flower, but the Leaf?" 

79. 

^' In sooth, my daughter fair, this is the truth. 

For perseyering every knight should be 

In glory 's chace ; from cunning clear, and sloth ; 

From well to better rising by degree ; 

In sign of which these laurel Leaves we see 

For ever fresh ; for every one doth know 

That laurel Leaves through every season grow, 

80. 

And keep their beauty always bright and green ; 
For there 's no tempest that can them deface, 
Nor hail, nor snow, nor winds, nor frosts so keen ; 
Therefore they have this property and grace : — 
As for the Flower, within a little space 
Its bloom decays, so tender is its kind. 
That it endures nor hail, nor rain, nor wind. 
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81. 

And every storm will blow them soon away, 

So that they last not for one little year ; 

That is the cause^ the very truth to say, 

That they may not (is not the reason clear ?) 

Be placed in honour 's noblest service here." 

" Madame," quoth I, " with all mine earnest heart, 

I thank you now for what you thus impart ; 

82« 

For now I have most truly ascertained 

All the hard things that I desired to know." 

" Right glad am I," quoth she, " to have explained 

Aught to your pleasure, if you will me trow ; 

Now tell me truly, where will you bestow 

Your service henceforth, from this very hour ; 

Tell me I pray — ^unto the Leaf, or Flower ? " 

83. 

" Madam, tho' most unworthy," thus quoth I, 

" Of such a service, to the Leaf I bow." 

" That is," quoth she, " done well, right certainly : 

And I pray God to keep you in your vow 

In full remembrance, to all time from now, — 

And eke from Malabouche,* whose cruelty 

Is dealt to all that fair and virtuous be. 

* Malabouch signifies Calunmy : th\is, in the translation of Alain 
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84. 

Bnt here no longer may I now abide, 

For I mnst follow the great company, 

That ye may yonder see before me ride." 

I therefore took, in all humility, 

My leaTe of her, and she did quickly hie 

After their steps as fast as e'er she might, 

While I drew homewards, for 't was nearly night ; 

85. 

And put in writing all that I had seen^ 
Under support of those who wish to read. 
little Book, of knowledge all so mean. 
How durst thou put thyself in print for dread ? 
It is a wonder that thou wax not red, 
Since that thou little know'st who will behold 
This simple tale in artless numbers told ! 



EXPLICIT. 



Chartier's " La belle dame sans mercy/' verse 741, Edition Urry, we 
read: — 

** Malabouch in court hath grete commaundement ; 
Eche mun studieth to say the worse he maie." 
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LEGEND OF ARIADNE. 



Judge infernal, Minos — Cretan King ! 
Thy lot now oometh on the Tery ring ; 
Not for thy sake alone I tell this tale, 
But that it may, until all memory fail, 
To Theseus cling, for his untruth in Ioto ; 
For which the gods that sit in heaven ahove. 
Are wroth, and wrath have taken for thy sin : 
Be red for shame, for I thy life hegin. 

Minos, who was the mighty king of Crete, 
And had a hundred cities strong and great, 
To school hath sent his son Androgens 
At Athens, of the which it happened thus,*^ 
That he was slain, learning philosophy 
Right in that town, for hate and jealousy ! 
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The puissant Minos, of the which I speak, 
With wrath a-flame, comes all his rage to wreak. 
And Alcatho besieg'd, fiercely and long ; 
But nevertheless the walls were built so strong. 
And Nisus, who was king of that brave town, 
So chivalrous, and of 8o great renown, 
That he for Minos and his warlike host 
Cared no more than if he had been a ghost. 
Till on a day a strange adventure fell, 
Of which I will, as short as may be, tell. 
The daughter fair of Nisus stood upon 
The lofty wall, to see the siege go on ; 
And looking at the gallant skirmishing. 
She cast her heart on Minos, the great king ; 
And for his beauty and his chivalry 
She longed so, that she was like to die, 
And, faithless to her sire, did on a day 
To the besiegers this strong town betray. 

Now all the town was at the conqueror's will. 
To save whoe'er he list, or else to kill ; 
But he requited ill her lovinguess. 
And let her drench in sorrow and distress. 
Nor did the gods to her their pity show ; — 
But this to tell, my tale too long would grow. 
Now Athens did king Minos take also, 
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And other towns beaide thie Alcatbo ; 

And made them send their children year by year, 

Tu be devoured, aa ye shall after hear. 

A monster had this Minos, and a beast 
So cruel, that it conld not be increased. 
And whensoe'er a man before him came, 
Naked or arm'd, him would he eat the same ! 
Now every third year, 'tis beyond all doubt, 
They cast lots, as the season came about. 
Both rich, and poor ; for one his son must take 
And of his child a struggling offering make 
To Minos, that he might reject or kill. 
Or let bis beast devour him at his will ; 
And this hath Minos done in his despite. 
T avenge his son was now his prime delight. 

Now home he sail^ when this town was won : 
This wicked custom had so long run on. 
Till when in Athens, ruled king Egeus, 
He must despatch his dear son Theseus, 
Since that the lot hath fiillen upon him, 
To be devoured by this monster grim. 
And forth is led this young and woeful knight 
Unto the realm of Minos, full of might. 
And in a prison he is chained right fast. 
Til] time was to the beast he should be cast ! 



^ 
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Well mayst thou weep, O woeful Theseus ! 
To he a king's son, and yet treated thus. 
Methmketh that thy love would he most great 
To her who saved thee from so dread a fate : 
And that if any maid gave help to thee. 
Well mightest thou her servant long to be ; 
Or else her lover, true and not to fail : 
But now to come again to this sad tale ! 
The dungeon where Prince Theseus was thrown. 
Was dark and low, and cold, and built of stone, 
And was right near unto the palace wing 
Where dwelt the two fair daughters of the King. 
It happened thus, as Theseus by night 
Bewailed his fate, and dreaded morning's light. 
Fair Ariadne and her sister heard 
In the night 's silence every sorrowful word ; 
While on a turret looking at the moon 
They stood, not caring for their couch so soon ; 
And they had sweet compassion on his woe ; 
For a king's son in prison thus to throw 
To be devoured, begat their sjrmpathy. 
Then Ariadne spake her sister free. 
And said — O sweetest Phaedra, sister dear, 
This woeful lord 's son ye may plainly hear : 
How piteously he moumeth his hard &te. 
And groaneth o'er his sorrowful estate : — 
Guiltless is he, ah ! certes, of the ruth, 
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And if ye will assist me, by my troth, 
He shall be helped, whatever we may do. 

And Phaedra answered : Sister dear, I trow 
I feel for him more than for any man, 
And for his aid will do whate'er I can. 
Let us the gaoler summon privily. 
To come and speak with us right hastily, 
And with him shall this woeful prisoner come ; 
For if he may this monster overcome, 
Then were he free, there is no other boot. 
Let us well test him unto his heart's root, 
That if he any deadly weapon have. 
Will he therewith his life fight for and save, 
And combat this strong fiend, or his life end ? 
For as he in the prison shall descend, 
Ye know right well, the beast is in a place 
Which is not dark, and there is ample space 
To wield an axe, or sword, a staff, or knife. 
So that methinketh he shall save his life : 
If that he be a man, he shall do so. 
And we will make him many balls of tow 
And eke of wax, that when he gapeth fast, 
Down the beast's grisly throat he shall them cast. 
To slake his hunger, and to blunt his teeth ; 
And right anon, when valiant Theseus seeth 
The beast a-choking, he shall on him leap 
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And slay him. Chains no more shall Theseus keep 

This weapon shall the gaoler at that tide, 

Within the prison in some dark place hide ; 

And as the house is guarded to and fro, 

And hath so many curious windings too. 

Thus quaintly hy the skilful mason wrought ; 

For this I have a remedy in thought, 

That by a clew of twine, as he hath gone, 

By the same way he may return anon, 

By following the thread as he hath come. 

And when this beast is fully overcome. 

Then may he from his doleful prison flee. 

And take the gaoler with him when he's free ; 

So shall he come to his own home anon. 

Since that he is so great a monarch's son ! 

This is my plan, if that you dare it take, 
But why should I a longer sermon make ? 
The gaoler came and with him Theseus, 
And then these things I tell, accorded thus : — 
Adown sank Theseus upon his knee, 
Ah ! sovran lady of my life, (quoth he) 
I, sorrowful man, condemned unto death 1 
From you, while in me lasts my life and breath, 
I will not part when this adventure's o'er, 
But in your service live for evermore ; 
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Yea, as a man unknown your bidding tend 
For ever till my heart in death shall end. 
Forsake I will my royal heritage, 
And, as I said, wait on you as a page, 
If that ye deign to grant that in this place 
I may enjoy your countenance and grace, 
A little meat and drink is all I crave. 
And for my sustenance will be your slave. 
Minos your sire, nor any other wight. 
E'er in their life, beheld me with their sight. 
And no man else shall ere in me descry 
That I am sprung from lineage so high ; 
And to my kingly father will I send 
This worthy gaoler, that hath been my friend ; 
And for his guerdon straightway shall he be 
One of the greatest men in my countree. 
And if I durst say so, my lady bright, 
I am a king's son and likewise a knight. 
And would to God, if so that it might be. 
We were m my own father s land, all three ; 
And I with you to bear you company ; 
Then would ye see if that I thereof lie. 
Again I proffer you in lowly guise. 
To be your page and live beneath your eyes. 
Serving you lowly in whatever place ; 
And pray to Mars to give me such a grace 
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That may a sfaamefiil death upon me fiJl 

And death and poTert j to my dear Mends all ; 

And that m j spirit through the night maj go 

After my death, and wander to and firo. 

If I should ever earn a traitcn^'s name. 

And bring upon m j knighthood grief and shame. 

A seemly knight was Thesens to see. 
And young, his age was twenty years and three ; 
And whosoe'er had seen his comely fiice, 
He would have wept at his distressful case. 
Then Ariadne answered in this wise 
To his request, while tears fell firom her e3res : — 

A King's son art thou, and a knight, (quoth she) 
To be my servant in so low degree ! 
God shield me, for the shame of women all. 
That on me such a sonow should befisiU, 
And send you grace, and strength of heart alBo, 
Knight-like to guard yourself and slay your foe : 
And grant hereafter that I may you find. 
To me, and to my sister here, so kind. 
That I repent not that I saved your life. 
Yet it were better I should be your wife, 
Since that you be as gently bom as I, 
And have a kingdom of your own fiist by, 
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Than that I 8u£Fered knightly blood to wait, 

And be my page to swell my father's state, — 

This would not profit me, nor your friends dear. 

That you should wait upon a lady here — 

But what will man not do when urged by fear ? — 

No ! let us rather all together go, 

Ton, and eke I, my gentle sister too. 

And let her to some noble lord be wed : 

This is what I propose; (the lady said) 

Now swear it here, on all that can be sworn. 

O, lady mine, (quoth he) or else all torn 
May I be with the Minotaur io-morrow. 
And have here of my heart its blood and sorrow. 
If that ye will ; had I a knife or spear. 
Forth would I let it gush, and thereon swear 
By red-eyed Mars, chief god of my belief. 
So may I live, nor fail by foe or grief, — 
To-morrow with the monster will I fight ; 
So shall your faith my promise tiien requite ; 
For I would never frt>m my dungeon flee 
Till that you should my proofs of true love see. 
For, O, believe the gentle words I say. 
That I have loved you long full many a day ; 
Tho' little wist thou, in my own eountree ; 
And evermost have I desired to see 
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You above every other creature fair. 
Upon my truth I yon assure, and swear, 
These seven years your servant I have been : — 
Now am I yours, and also you are mine ; 
Of Athens Duchess, and my dear heart's queen ! 

The lady at his ardour smiled serene, 
And at his hearty words, and at his cheer ; 
And to her sister said as ye shall hear. 

Oh, gentle sister mine ! dear heart ! (quoth she) 
Now are we duchesses of high degree. 
And troth'd to sceptred rulers of Athenes, 
And both hereafter likely to be queens. 
And saved from shameful death a monarch's son, 
May ever gentle woman thus be won — 
To save a gentleman, and show her might 
In honest causes, that is, in the right : 
And well I deem no tongue can ever blame 
Our deeds, nor give to us an evil name. 
But of this tale I must short matter make, 
And therefore Theseus soon his leave did take, 
And every point arranged performed indeed. 
As ye have in this story heard me read. 
The sword and clew, the things that I have said. 
Were by the gaoler in the prison laid, 
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Tkere where the Minotaur was wallowing, 
Close to the door, and by the entering ; 
And Theseus is led unto his doom, 
And to the monster's dwelling is he come. 
Then, hy the teaching of the lady bright, 
He overcame the cruel beast in fight ; 
And out he cometh by the clew again. 
Full secretly, when he the beast has slain. 
And the old gaoler taketh then a barge, 
And filled it with his lady's treasure large, 
And took her thence, and eke her sister free 
And now the gaoler, and with him all three. 
Are stole away out of the land by night, 
And to a foreign shore they took their flight, 
Where Theseus had a Mend, who bade him rest 
And there they sang, and feasted on the best. 
Then for a noble barge he sent anon ; 
The crew his country-folks were every one ; 
And Theseus took his leave, and home sailed he, 
Till coming to an island in the sea. 
Where living creatures therein dwelleth none 
Save wild beasts, and of them full many a one. 
He made his ship towards this island steer. 
And there a summer's day he had his cheer. 

But now, to tell you in the shortest way, 
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As Ariadne fast in slumber lay, 
Because her sister fairer was than she, 
By the hand Theseus took her silently, 
Unto his rocking ship, and bade the crew 
Across the deep their traitorous flight pursue. 
And homeward to his country sailed full fast, 
With twenty devils driving in the blast, — 
And found his &ther drowned in the salt sea. 
False lover ! may thy poison work on thee. 

And now for Ariadne let us weep, 
Who for her very weariness doth sleep. 
Full woefully will she from slumbers wake : 
Alas ! for her my heart with ruth doth ache. 
Right in the dawning of the day she woke, 
And groping in the bed began to look. 
But Theseus saw not ; then aloud she said, 
Alas ! alas ! that ever I was made] 
I am forsaken ; — ^and her hair she rent, 
And to the beach in barefoot haste she went, 
And cried aloud, O, Theseus ! my heart's dear, 
Where art thou, that I cannot find thee here ? 
Full soon shall I by these wild beasts be slain ! 
The hollow rocks now answered her again. 
No man she saw, and yet bright shone the moon. 
When high upon a rock she clambered soon. 
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And saw his barge a-sailing on the sea ! 
Cold turned her heart, and thus in grief said she : 
'' Kinder than thou I find the beasts so wild ! 
Hath he not sinned that hath her thus beguiled ? " 
Again she cried, ^' Oh, turn for ruth and sin. 
Thy barge hath not got all it's people in." 
Her kerchief on a pole then sticketh she. 
High in the air, that he the sign must see, 
Remembering him that she was left behind, 
And turn again his once-loved wife to find. 
But all for nought ; his path-way is far gone. 
And down she fell and swooned on a stone ; 
But after a time she rose, and kissed with care 
His footmarks on the sand which she found there. 
And to her bed in accents mild and low, 
" Thou bed, (quoth she) that hath received two. 
Answer thou shalt for two, and not for one — 
Where is the greater part, and whither gone ? 
Alas ! what shall I, wretched wight, become ? 
For tho' it chance a boat should hither come, 
Home to my country dare I never go, 
Myself I cannot counsel in my woe." 

What should I more of her complaining tell, 
It were a heavy thing whereon to dwell ; 
In her epistle Ovid telleth all ; 

H 
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But shortly to the end my words shall fall. 
The throned gods on her their pity took. 
And in the sign of Taurus, if you look, 
You may behold her starry crown shine clear. 
Now will I speak no more of sorrow here ; 
But thus this traitorous lover did beguile 
A gentle heart ; the devil requite his wile. 



THE 

LEGEND OF PHILOMENE. 



Thou Giver of all fonns — ^thou that hast wrought 
This beauteous world, and bare it in thy thought 
Eternally, ere thou the work began. 
Why madest thou, unto the slander of Man,—- 
(Or, if indeed the purpose was not thine 
To call forth such a blot on thy design ;) 
Why didst thou suffer Tereus to be born. 
Who was in love so cruel and forsworn ? 
That e'en his name, to this world's hearing given, 
Breedeth corruption up to the first heaven ! 
And as for me, so grisly was his deed. 
That whensoe'er this dreadful tale I read 
Mine eyes wax dim, and tears begin to flow. 
The poison lasts, though bred so long ago ; 

H 2 
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Infection in the story lingers still. 

This traitor Tereus, of whom I tell, 

"Was lord of Thrace, to Mars akin at heart — 

The cruel god who stands with bloody dart. 

And he was wedded with right joyous cheer 

Unto Pandion's gentle daughter dear, 

And Progne named. Flower of her land was she 

Tho' Juno cared not at the feast to be, 

Nor Hjnnen, that the god of marriage is ; 

But at the wedding-feast there were, I wis, 

The Furies three, with all their mortal brood. 

The owl croak'd all night o'er the neighbouring wood 

The prophet he, of woe, and of mischance. 

This revel full of song, and full of dance. 

Lasted a fortnight, or a little less ; 

But to abridge this tale of weariness, 

(For I am weary of the tale I tell) 

His wife and he five years together dwell, 

Till on a day she 'gan to long so sore 

To see her sister, and her native shore, 

That for desire she knew not what to siy. 

But to her husband she began to pray 

By all his love, that she once more might see 

Hear saster and return full speedily ; 

Or ebe she prayed that her lord would send, 

To bring her back across the sea, some friend : 
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And this was day by day her constant prayer. 
This Tereus bid them straight his ship prepare, 
And went himself to fetch the maiden fair, 
And to Pandion did he forthwith sue 
To vouchsafe to his wife a month or two, 
That Philomene, her gentle sister, might 
Come to his wife for solace and delight. 
^ And she shall soon return again to thee ; 
Myself will guard her over the salt sea ; 
And, as my heart's own life, hers will I keep.' 

Whereat Pandion, the old king, 'gan weep 
For tenderness of heart, and also grieve 
That his dear child her father dear must leave ; 
Of all this world he loved nothing so. 
But at th6 last he gave her leave to go ; 
For Philomene, with salt tears down her face. 
Besought assent, and begged her father's grace. 
To see her sister whom she longed to greet ; 
And then embraceth him, both knees and feet. 
Most fair, and young, in bright array was she, 
And when that Tereus did her beauty see. 
His fiery heart on her bright charms was bent, 
And he will have her howsoe'er it went. 
And then with feigned looks he kneel'd and prayed, 
Until Pandion at the last thus said : 
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^ Now, Son, (quotb he,) that art to me so dear. 
Take to your care my gentle daughter dear ; 
She beareth eke the key of my heart's life. 
Greet well my other daughter, thy fair wife, 
And give her leave with homeward sail to hie. 
That I may see her once before I die ! ' 

Then afterwards he held a festival. 
And gathered all his folks, both great and small, 
And gave them royal cheer, and presents meet ; 
And then they rode adown the master street 
Of Athens, bringing Tereus to the sea : 
Then tumeth home the king right pensively. 
Those in the vessel pull the oars full fast. 
And unto Thrace arrive they at the last. 
Then to a trackless forest Tereus led 
Fair Philomene, and to a cave he sped, 
And bade her ease her weariness and rest. 
Whereat her heart did beat against her breast 
Right loud and fast, and then she answered thus 

' Where is my sister, brother Tereus V 
And therewithal she wept full tenderly. 
And quaked for fear all pale and piteously. 
Right as the lamb that of the wolf is bitten. 
Or as the dove when by the eagle smitten, 
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And from his iron claws hath just got loose, 

Yet trembles still, nor of her wings hath use, 

Dreading to be re-taken, so sat she ; 

But otherwise, alas ! it cannot be. 

The traitor Tereus hath with brute*like power 

mfled the beauty of this virgin flower ; 

Yea, by the very villany of might. 

Lo ! here a deed to fill all men with fright. 

' Sister ! ' she cried, to air her shriek was given ; 

Then ^ Father dear, oh ! help me, God in Heaven ! ' 

But all was silent, and no succour came. 

Then Tereus worketh yet another shame. 

For fear that she his deed should cry aloud, 

All in the open air among the crowd, 

She of her tongue he with his sword bereft. 

And to a castle in a rocky cleft 

He took her as a prisoner evermore. 

And kept her there in anguish for his store. 

So that she ne'er frt>m prison could depart ! 

O gentle Philomene ! woe's in thy heart. 

Huge' are thy sorrows, worse than death their smart ; 

€rod help thee, maid, and send thee some fair boon. 

Now it is time I should an end make soon. 
This Tereus to his wife is come, and when 
He in his arms had taken her again, 
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Most piteously be wept, and shook his head. 
And swore to her he found her sister dead ; 
For which the credulous Progne had such woe, 
That nigh her sorrowful heart was burst in two. 
And thus in tears must I let Progne dwell. 
And of her now dumb sister will I tell. 

This woful lady had well learned in youth, 
So that she work'd and broider d upon cloth. 
And thus she wove and wrought in tapestry. 
As 't was of yore by women wont to be ; 
For truly I confess, she had her fill 
Of meat and drink, and clothing at her will ; 
And she could read, and also well indite. 
But with a pen I say she could not write ; 
Yet silken letters she could weave right well. 
And therefore ere the year to winter fell. 
She had quite woven in a framework large* 
How she was brought from Athens in a barge, — 
And how into a cavern she was brought. 
And all the evil things that Tereus wrought ; 
She wove it well, and wrote the tale above. 
What she had suffered for her sister s love ; 
And to a man a ring she gave right soon. 
And prayed him by her dumb signs to be gone 
Unto the Queen, and give to her that cloth ; 
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And then by signs she dumbly swore an oath 
She would reward him to his heart's content. 

This man eftsoons to the Queen Progne went. 
And took it her, and all his tale he told : 
And lo ! when Progne did this work behold, 
She never spoke a word for grief and rage, 
But feign'd she went upon a pilgrimage 
To Bacchus' temple; and upon a stone 
Her poor dumb sister sitting all alone 
She found, within her castle weeping sore. 
And praying for deliverance evermore. 
Alas ! the woe, the solitude, the moan. 
The weeping in a castle all alone ! 
Such ruth o'er her dumb sister Progne maketh, 
And each the other in her arms now taketh ; 
And thus I let them in their sorrow dwell. 

The remnant of the tale I shall not tell : 
But sooth to say, thus were these sisters served 
That in them had no guilt, nor wrong deserved. 
But all ye gentle maids, beware of men 
Who swear they love — ^yet never love again ; 
For though he may not venture, for his shame. 
To act like Tereus, thus to lose his name, 
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Nor prove an equal murderer and knave, 
Full little while ye shall his true heart have. 
And this will say, (e'en tho' he were my brother,) 
He's faithful — only till he get another! 



THE 



LEGEND OF PHILLIS. 



By proof, as well as by authority, 
That wicked fruit cometh of wicked tree, 
Which ye may find if that it liketh you ; 
But for this end, I speak of nothing new, 
To tell you of the feJse knight Demophon. 
In love a falser I have never known. 
Except it were his father Theseus — 
Crod, with his grace, from such deliver us. 
Thus should all women pray, in doubt and fear. 
But now I must relate my story here. 

When Troy was laid in ashes utterly, 
This Demophon came sailing o'er the sea 
Tow'rds Athens, where he had a palace large. 
With him came many a ship and many a barge. 
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All full of people, of which many a one 

Is wounded sore, and sick, and woe begone. 

And they have at the siege ten long years lain. 

Behind him came a wind, and eke a rain, 

That drove so sore, his sails they would not stand : 

Above the whole world's worth he long'd for land ; 

The tempest hunted him so, to and fro. 

So dark it was, he ynst not where to go : 

And by a wave that struck his vessel's side, 

Twas split adown, and that so low and wide 

The carpenter stood still in his affright. 

At times the sea flash'd like a torch by night 

Madly, and tosseth Demophon up and down ; 

Till Neptune hath his great compassion shown. 

And guided the frail barque upon a land 

Full fair to view, which own'd the mild command 

Of Phillis, who was lady there and queen, 

Daughter of great Lycurgus, — she, I ween. 

Was fairer than the flower against the sun. 

Soon as the ship upon the sands had run, 
Demophon lands all sick, and woe begone. 
And with his wretched people every one, 
Nigh dead with famine and with weariness. 
And groaning for their very sore distress ; 
Yea, nearly unto death they aU were driven. 



i 
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When his old men have this wise counsel given 
To seek for help and succour from the Queen, 
And crave her grace when she his need had seen. 
Sick was he, and he lay almost at death ; 
Scarce could he speak, or even draw his hreath ; 
Till having slept, and got a little rest. 
When he could walk, he thought it would he hest 
To seek for succour. In the country he 
Was known, and honoured for his ancestry ; 
For of rich Athens duke and lord was he. 
As Theseus was, great in his chivalry. 

This Demophon who was of like renown, 
There was no greater in his region known ; 
Was like his father in his face and stature, 
And false in love — ^it came to him by nature ; 
As of fox Renard, the old fox's son. 
Who knows by instinct how to rob, and run. 
Without his teaching ; as a drake can swim 
When it is hatched and carried to the brim. 

This honourable Queen doth give him cheer, 
She liked so well his speech and manners fair. 
But I must hasten me with my legende. 
Which to perform may God his grace me send. 
And I shall therefore pass on in this wise : 
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Ye all have heard of Theseus, his guise. 

How he betrayed his fair and gentle wife. 

Who out of very pity saved his life, 

When he was doomed next morning to be thrown 

To that fierce beast ! — Oh ! men, ye' ve hearts of stone ! 

To make a sad tale short, this Demophon, 
By the same way, the self-same path hath gone. 
As did his faithless father Theseus ; 
For unto Phillis hath he sworn right thus. 
To wed her, and to this his troth did plight ; — 
When he had stolen all the love he might. 
And he was hale and sound, and had his rest. 
In grove and garden toying as he list. 
(But I refrain to tell you all their joy. 
Or else I could a summer's day employ.) 
At length he said he must return to where 
His kingdom was, her bridal to prepare 
Right regally for her becoming state ; 
And then he took his leave with weepings great, 
Swearing to her he would not long sojourn, 
But in a month he would again return. 

Forthwith his ships were ready made to sail. 
And home he goeth right before the gale ; 
But unto Phillis came he ne'er again. 
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She watch'd for him, and wept, but all in vain ! 
Till wearied out, as ancient books record, 
She wrought her own death with a silken cord. 
But, when she first found out she was betrayed. 
She wrote to the false Demophon, and prayed 
That he would come and save her from her woe ; 
As I shall e'en rehearse a word or two. 
But, as for him, he is not worth, I think. 
To have upon him spent one drop of ink : 
For false in love was he, like to his sire. 
And may the devil set both their souls on fire. 
But of this letter which she wrote, I ween 
It is as well a few words should be seen. 

^* Thy hostess (quoth she) oh 1 dear Demc^hon, 
Thy PhiUis, she that is so woe begone, 
Pining alone in Thrace, must now complain 
That you have not returned to her again. 
True to the promise made upon that day 
When your tost vessel in our haven lay. 
For thus you said, you would return, no doubt. 
Ere that the moon had but once gone about ; 
But now four times the moon hath hid her face 
Smce the sad day you sailed from this place ; 
And four times has it lit the world again. 
I count the days, and look for you in vain ; 
I cannot find your vessel on the sea, 
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Coming from Athens, back to carry me. 

Oh ! if you would but reckon, as a lover, 

The time since last we met, you would discover 

How much more than a month has past away : — 

God wot, I don't complain before my day." 

But I have neither time nor space, I wot. 
To tell the whole of what the lady wrote. 
The letter was right long, and written fair— 
I merely take a sentence here and there : 
When as methinks she did express it well, 
Therefore another extract will I tell. 

She said — " The white sail cometh not again. 
And I am left to weep for love and pain ; 
But well, too well I know the cause, (quoth she) 
For I was of my love to you too free. 
By all the gods in whose great names you swore. 
Their vengeance will upon you fall the more. 
Till that you are not strong enough to bear 
The anguish, but must perish in despair. 
Too much, alas ! I trusted to your tongue. 
And to your lineage ; to the tears you wrung 
From eyes that wept so craftily (quoth she) : 
Oh that such tears as those could feigned be ! 
And certes if you ever think on me, 
This will add nothing to your memory, 
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That you have thus a loving heart betrayed. 
To God pray I, and often have so prayed. 
That of your deeds be painted chief of all, 
And most in honour, those which now befall ; 
And when thine ancestors shall painted be. 
In which aU men their worthiness may see, 
Then pray I Grod that thou be painted so 
As I have said, that folks may say, I trow — 
^ Lo ! this is he that with his flattery 
Betrayed this maid, and did her villany 
Who was his own true love, in thought and deed/ 
And in this point they will moreover read 
That you are like your father in your smile, 
For Ariadne did he thus beguile, 
With just such art, and just such subtlety, 
Right even as thou hast beguiled me ; 
For in that point, altho' it be not fair. 
Thou foUowest closely, and thou art his heir. 
But since thus sinful to me in my faith. 
Beguiling me until I wish for death. 
My body soon before your sight will be. 
Floating all dead and cold upon the sea, 
Right in the port of Athens, where you 're king ! 
There, without sepulture or burying, 
'T will float about, and make the people moan. 
Ah ! could it touch your heart, which harder is than stone ! " 

I 
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And when this letter she sent over sea, 
And found how hrutal and how false was he, 
Despairing, the bewildered maiden tied, 
A silken cord around her neck, and died. 

Ye pitying maidens, while your salt tears flow, 
Beware of faithless man, your natural foe ! 
For even now you may such samples see — 
So henceforth trust in love no man but me. 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



STANZAS. 

I CARE not for the sunlight, 

Unless the sunlight lay 
On forest trees, and meadows green, 

From cities far away. 

Nor do I love the moonlight, 

Unless the moonlight sleep 
In rocky glen and quiet dell 

In silence calm and deep. 

Nor care I for the morning breesse. 

Unless it rustles by 
When I am laid 'neath spreading trees, 

And gazing on the sky ; 
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For then I feel its music glide 
So gently through each eye, 

I feel like one who spell-bound lies 
Enrapt with melody. 

And then I seem as though I were 
Of Nature's self a part, 

And that I had her glorious pulse, 
And felt with her own heart. 



'T is then the ocean-billows rise. 
With playful mirth, before 

My tranced sight ; 'tis then I hear 
The waves beat on the shore. 



The waves make music to the shore ; 

The shore awakes the hills ; 
The hills arouse the mountain streams. 

And their ten thousand rills. 

The rills flow down into the sea 
With a soft and pleasant sound. 

And thus sustain the wondrous song 
Of Nature all around. 
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THE GRAVE. 

A CHAUNT. 



T. 



I STOOD beside my darling's grave, 
One azure mom in breezy Spring, 
The trees were budding forth their leaves, 

And birds were on the wing ; 

All Nature was astir with joy, — 
But I, a dark and cheerless thing. 
Stood pondering on that dreamless rest 

The grave would surely bring ; 

And yet a faint hope linger'd on, 
That happy days at length might come. 
And that the voice of joy would not 

For evermore be dumb. 
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I nursed this pensive languid hope, 
With listless, wan, desponding fear, 
Like one who looks on budding leaves. 

But thinks upon the sere. 



II. 



Again, at Summer's noon, beside 
This spot of sacred peace I stood, 

• 

The leafy trees were blossomfull, 

The birds were fond, and wooed ; 

A murmuring sound of living joy. 

Was resting on the balmy air. 

And Nature, with her sunniest smile, 

Proclaim'd that all was fair ; 

Clear was the o'er- arching sky — the earth 

Was crown'd with rocks, and woods, and flowers-— 

While brightly o'er the mossy tombs 

Roll'd the untiring hours. 
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O what a world were this, if man 
Would learn what mighty Nature sings, 
And gather music from the trees — 

Wisdom from crystal springs : 

To take firom one his tone of joy, 
For leaf and flower wait patiently ; 
(O man ! thy root ia in the earth, 

Thy blossom in the sky !) 

To lie upon the grass and rest. 
Then wander like a breeze in Spring, 
Scaling the mountain-tops as though 

He had an eagle's wing : 

To pluck the herbs and fruits and flowers, 
Which Nature gives, nor feels the loss : 
To lave our hands in the forest streams, 

And dry them on the moss ; 

Then roam the fields till sunset dyes 
The western skies with lustrous red ; 
Then watch the old familiar stars 

Come out, by Vesper led ; 
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When, weary, seek some shady nook. 
Where in midday the light is dim. 
And fall asleep, to slumber luU'd 

By the wood's solemn hymn ! 



III. 

Beside the grave once more I stood, 

But life no music had for me ; 

I loathed the world, yet from the tomb 

Shrunk most despondingly. 

Bright Summer died, and Autumn came 
With chaplet wreath of oak-leaves sere : 
Spring seems to me the flattering Hope — 

Autumn the Memory of the year ! 

In Spring I feel the fluttering throb — 
The restless joy — the turbulent pleasure ; 
In Autumn days, my spirit mourns, 

As o'er some buried treasure ! 
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I long to lie at some grave's side, 
To weep a prayer, and feel forgiven ; 
To say " Good night" to all on earth — 

^^ Good mom" to all in heaven. 



what relief to turn aside 

From human ken, in this deep mood. 
And change the leaden look of man 

For the bright eye of solitude ! 

Comfort has she for every child ; 
She sets us from man's bondage free : 

1 feel the less I am with many 

God is the more with me. 



IV. 



Thus mused I, as the d3dng glow 
Of a most solemn sunset faded ; 
When, looking on the mound, I saw 

My form the grave's length shaded. 
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I tum'd around : the gracious moon 
Had risen, and her light was streaming 
Unconsciously, as though she glid 

Through the blue heavens a dreaming ! 

It touch'd my heart : a pallid joy 
Stirr'd there, and woke within my brain 
Vague memories of hopes and fears, 

Too dim for joy or pain ! 

A kind of languid thought — a sense 
That all around had living spirit, 
And that a conscious loveliness 

All things by right inherit ! 

The dead, rejoicing in their rest ; 
The living, full of hope and bloom, 
Walking erect with cheerful steps 

Right onward to the tomb ! 

The grave is my appointed bed ! 
Perchance the very shroud is spun. 
Destined to wrap my weary limbs, 

When my life's work is done ! 
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I mourn not that so many years 
Hare roll'd their winters o'er my head ; 
They are the wings that waft us to 

Those happy things — the dead ! 

All seem'd around to hreathe of peace,— 
To love me as a kindred child ; 
Yea ! death grew heautifiil to me, 

Like to a mother mild ! 



The quiet glory of the stars. 

Whose home is the eternal sky, — 

The moon, that smiles with solemn glee, 

When her loved star is nigh ! 

The silvery voice of nightingale, — 
The cuckoo's note firom cypress tree. 
With fitful echoes borne from far, 

Dim pulsings of the sea ! 

All breathed of rest intensely calm ! 
Sound, but the murmur of a dream. 
Like to the quiet song which flows 

From some deep under-stream ! 



^ 
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Beat — rest — all pas^ons that once stir^d 
My spirit, fiideii now ; and I 
Thirated for quiet, a§ a star 

Thirsts for the midnight sky ! 

And rest was given ; for, one by one, 

I felt the senses fall asleep ; 

The slnmber grew by sweet degrees 

Most passionately deep ! 

The eye cast off its outer sight ; 
Sound came, and wooed the ear in vun ; 
Flesh threw aside its sense, and scorn'd 
To be the slave of pain ! 

I was emancipate ! I knew 

Things that I had not dream'd on earth — 

Those glorious mysteries that wait 

Upon the second biith I 

Two things alone may I leveal : 
One is, the moat like bliss above. 
The happy atmosphere of heaveu — 

The breath of saint^-'tis Love! 
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The next is full of thought — O ye 
Who groan o'er life — king, bard, or slave- 
Know ! those who find no peace on earth, 

Will find none in the grave ! 



I 



ON A WITHERED FLOWER. 

woNDRODS power of Thought, 
This faded flower hath brought 

Back on my heart a siinny day of spring. 

Again the wind's aweet breath 

Wakes from its silent death, 
And that long perish'd bird once more I hear it sing. 

And now a mist of light 

Grows stronger on my sight, 
Shaping itself into a form most dear. 

Once more I gaze upon 

Features I deem'd had gone, 
My child — my buried child — I know that you are near 

1 feel a bright form stand 
(One of the seraph band) 

Close at my side as in the days gone by : 

I hear his little feet. 

With my long steps compete — 
I walk along — nor turn around mine eye. 
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A DIRGE. 

Death has kiss'd thee into rest 
Lady of the pulseless breast ; 
Holy is the calm that now 
Mantles o'er thy star-pale brow. 

All the beauty of thy life, 

Free from care, and woe, and strife, 

Has upon thy marble face 

Left the music of its grace. 

What if those closed lips shall ne'er 
Breathe again the spring-tide air. 
When through thy intenser soul 
The eternal glories roll ? 

Too fair and pure a thing to strive 
With human passion, and suryive ; 
Thou shuddering felt its stain of love. 
And sought the Holy Joy above ! 

For each thought and deed of thine 
Were cast in model more divine 
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Than others are ; the tie to bind 
Human to the angel kind 1 

For as a lamp by inner light 

Ib lighted up, BO shined 

Through thy features, pale yet bright. 

The radiance of thy mind ! 

Till, at length, the kindling flame 

Blazed, and burnt the prison frame. 

As a young child from lier sleep 
Ib waken'd by the song she sings 
As she lies in slumber deep ; 
So the music of thy heart 
Charm'd thee from thy fleeh apart ; 
And thy bright imaginings 
Gave thy gentle spirit wings. 

When the cold worid's marble grasp 

Is taken from the soul away 

By sudden wrench, or slow decay, 

The released captive flies 

To ohOdhood's angel-home, — the skies. 
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THE POET AND HIS BRETHREN. 

FROM SCHILLER. 



" Take hence the world," (said sovran Jove 

To mortals, from his lofty height,) 
** She shall be yours." A fairer gift 

Ne'er bless'd the human sight. 
Launch'd from the great Creator's hand, 

The pond'rous globe was swung on high, 
And, clothed with vernal glory, took 

Its orbit in the sky. 

" The world is yours ! ye living men, 

Without reserve do I impart ; 
Therefore the same among yourselves 

Share with a brother s heart." 
Forth rush'd they all — ^both old and young-^ 

The farmer seized the fruitful field, 
The haughty squire the forests claim'd. 

And all their coverts yield. 

The plodding tradesman took the stores, 
And cried, ^^ These warehouses are mine ; " 

K 2 
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The jolly abbot laid his hands 

On venison and wine. 
Then came the king : with lofty gates 

He ban'd the roads and bridges too. 
And said, " I must be paid foi these ; 



Long after, when the whole was shared. 

From distant clime the poet came ; 
All had its lord — there wm no spot 

The hapless bard could claim. 
" Ah, woe is me ! " the poet cried, 

" Shall I, forgotten, be alone, 
I, thy moBt faithful son ;" and straight 

Fell at Jove's awful throne. 

" If, in the realms of shadowy dreams. 

Thou muBing stay'd," the god replied, 
" How canst thou blame mankind or me ? — 

Thou hast thyself to chide. 
Where stray'd thy steps, whoi human kind 

Shared 'mong themselves this earth so fsii ! 
Perchance thou roam'd amid the stars, 

Seeking thy birthright there!" 

" 0, wjvTan Jove !" the bard r^oin'd. 
" To thy bright presence was I near ; 
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And heaven's eternal harmonies 

Were swellmg on mine ear. 
And on the radiance of thy hrow 

My raptured eyes in strongest trance 
Were fix'd — nor could I pluck my sight 

From thy bright countenance. 

** Pardon ! pardon ! to that soul 

That, with thy glorious light o'erfraught, 
Linger'd among the heavenly groves, 

Nor earthly treasures sought." 
Jove beam'd a gracious smile, and said, 

*'*' Since to thy brothers Earth is given, 
Come, dwell with me ; and from henceforth 

Thy home shall be in Heaven." 
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THE OLD BEGGAR. 



I. 



There was an old and haggard man. 
Who swept a crossing, where 

It was my wont each mom to pass 
In weather foul and fair. 

He seem'd so bow'd with wretchedness, 

I thought, as I pass'd by. 
That it must be a pleasant thing 

For such a man to die. 

For in the rain, or scorching sun. 
In winds both cold and keen, 

With head all bare and naked feet, 
This withered man was seen. 

He was so very wan and cold, 

That as I nearer drew. 
Each mom and night, to where he stood, 

A sadness pierced me through. 
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And if I chanced to catch his look 

From eyes so sunk and pale, 
I never read in any book 

So piteous a tale. 

And then again I inly said, 

As I was passing by, 
" Great God, O what a joyful thing 

For such a man to die !" 



II. 

It was upon that happy mom 
When Sabbath bells do ring ; 

And call us all, both old and young, 
To praise our Heavenly King, 

That as with contrite heart and soul, 

To prayer I slowly trod, 
This poor old man was also bent 

To go and praise his God. 

But what a change ! His face was gay. 

And he was cleaner drest ; 
His eye shone bright with cheerfulness, — 

He seem'd so truly blest ! 
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And 't was my chance that mom to stand 
Near him in the church aisle ; 

And at each pause to hear his voice, 
And see his happy smile. 

His voice was full of prayer and joy : 
Praise came with every breath : 

His kindling glance reveal'd the hope 
Which triumphs over death ! 

And then with wiser heart I thought, 
As tears came o*er each eye, 

" Great God, what a joyful thing 
For such a man to die !" 
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NIGHT AND DAY. 
I. 

Now the young Night divine 
Hath crown'd the dying Day 
With throbbing stars o' light ! 

And beneath the pale Moon's shine 
She slowly bends her way 
To meet the Morrow bright ! 

Doffing, as she nears the dawn, 
Her starry vest, and gradually 
She putteth on a purple sky 

To meet the dew-lipp'd mom. 



II. 



There is the Harbinger of Day, 

Bright Phosphor ! O'er the eastern throne 
He pauses to announce the king. 
He shineth now with dimmer ray. 
And sees — and oh ! he sees alone—- 
The God of Light come triumphing ! 
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Day has caught the dying Night, 
And o'er her pale and misty brow, 
He bends in silent love to throw 

His mantle of the rich sun light ! 



III. 

Night glorifies departing Day : — 

The morrow folds in her blue shroud 
The Night, which glides unto the brink 
Of a new Mom, then dies away — 

Dying upon some crimson cloud ! 
How softly the light flushes sink 
From the mute clouds that darker lower ; 

Till, gathering on the mountain brow, 

Stem diadems of silence grow 
To crown the midnight hour ! 
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NAPOLEON AT REST. 



I. 



The work is finish'd now ; and forth they bring, 
From the dark breast of the sepulchral rock, 
On groaning shoulders, a large sable thing — 
Napoleon's coffin — a dim mountainous shock 
Pass'd o'er the crowd, who felt th' approaching awe. 
And for a step retired — then closed around 
In reverential silence most profound, 
Waiting that moment when some hand should draw 
The lid away that hid the coffin'd man — 
The man Napoleon ! He who shook the world 
Till crowned monarchs rocked upon their thrones, 
And gassed aghast as the strong conqueror hurl'd 
Some despot from his seat : his daily path 
Was over mountains huge of human bones — 
Dread visitation of Almighty wrath ! 
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11. 

Silent are all ; for nothing now remains, 

Save to withdraw the lid. — What shall they see ? 

Some scatter'd dust ? — ^some gawd of victory ? — 

Some mouldering vest or shroud, perchance a bone ? — 

Vain speculations cease — the lid's withdrawn — 

There laid the conqueror Napoleon, 

A captive bound in death's undreaming thrall, 

Unchang'd in colour, feature, form, and face, 

As though his lips had but that moment said, 

" Tete d'armee," and waved above his head 

The visionary sword — as though he led 

In some fierce fight, his armed legions on. 

Yea, there he laid — ^the conqueror at rest ! 

The weight of crowned care had left no trace 

Of suffering on that brow imperial : 

Alone the grave calm brooded o'er his face 

Where once bright Triumph blazed. — ! be thou still. 

Pale-hearted Calumny — ^bend low in prayer ; 

He was thy brother man — a child of care ; 

Had moum'd lost hopes — had grappled with despair, 

Sinking death-stiffen'd in that mute embrace : — 

Now let him, like an infant at the breast. 

Take in of quiet rest a mighty fill. 
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TO . 

(since dead.) 



Mourn not, dear lady, that the roseate bloom 
Of thy peerless beauty fades ; 
And that the lustrous light, 
Wherewith thine eyes were bright, 
Wanes dim, as though they felt the coming shades 
Of death, whose power will seal them in the tonib. 
O ! must the glorious stream of thought. 
To richest, rarest music wrought. 
By the sweet magic of thy full-lipp'd voice — 
O ! must this die away. 
Like some forgotten lay, 
That once charm'd wearied minds, and made sad hearts 
rejoice. 

Grieve not, fair spirit, that a drear eclipse 

Steals o'er the brightness of the mortal creature, 

And that the ruby pales upon thy lips ; 
I find a holier grace in every feature ! 
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And in that fading eye, 
A calmer majesty, 
Which hath its birth-flash in a loftier sphere ! 
What, though the love-song on thy lip be dumb ! 

I hear, amid the Babel-roar of life. 

Between the pauses of our mortal strife, 
A voice which breathes of anthems yet to come. 
Therefore, rejoice, as faint decrepitude 

Steals o'er the motion of each feeble limb ; 
As flesh decays, the spirit is renewed, 

And gains in splendour as the world grows dim. 
E'en as the morning star, that fainter fades. 

As sunrise nears the kindling earth, 

Till lost in that surpassing birth, 
It melts away into the unfading sky — 

So, lady, do thy peerless charms, earth-bom, 

Grow dimmer, as the everlasting mom 
Spreads her bright mantle o'er eternity ! 
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THE HARP AND THE POET. 

The wind, before it woos the harp, 
Is but the wild and tuneless air ; 
Yet as it passes through the chords, 
Changes to music rare. 

And so the poet's soul converts, 

The common things that round him lie, 
Into a gentle voice of song — 

Divinest harmony. 

Sweet harp and poet, framed alike 

By God, as his interpreters. 
To breathiB aloud the silent thought 
Of everything that stirs. 
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"PRAYER." 

My heart was dark and desolate, 
And sorrow dwelt its lonesome mate, 
When o'er the eastern hills afar 
My soul discem'd a beauteous star : 
It seem'd a symbol of the nigh1>— 
I found it heralded the light : 
Faint ruddy gleams first lit the sky, 
At length arose Day's glorious eye ; 
I saw that bright star fade away 
And mingle in the light of day. 
Then everything was bright and fair, 
And music seemed the soul of Air : 
The glorious landscape smil'd around ; 
The rocks, which erst drear horror firown'd, 
Now added beauty to the scene. 
And flung a shade on meadows green, 
'Neath which the weary limbs might lay 
Secure against the blaze of day. 



M 
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Prayer is the spirit's morning star, 

• 

That speaks salvation from afar — 
Sure herald of the coming ray, 
" Which shineth to the perfect day. 
Then darts away Sin's gloomy night, 
As tho' God spake, " Let there be light ! 
All then is beautiful and clear : 
The rocks of life — our trials here — 
Are virtues in the fleeting span 
Which constitutes the life of man, 
And keep us from the blazing eye 
Of the false world's idolatry. 
Then Prayer, that star of brightest ray 
Which heralds in the " undying day,' 
Fades 'mid salvation s deathless rays, 
And mingles with the light of praise. 



» 
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THE PESTILENCE. 

WRITTEN IN 1833. 

There was a wailing in the land, 

A wailing o'er the sea ; 
And every breath of air that stirr'd, 

Puls'd strong with agony : 
For lo ! tliere pass'd a pest along, 

Like a fierce and rushing surge, 
And it chang'd old England's merry song 

To a dark and funeral dirge. 

I heard the widow's broken sob — 

The father's stifl'd moans ; 
And then, amid these awful sounds. 

Came dying shrieks and groans ! 
From every tongue, or old or young, 

The voice of gladness fled ; 
O'er every house the pest had breath'd, — 

Tlie dying watch'd the dead ! 
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And there sprang up in each churchyard, 

The graves, like earth's quick sighs ; 
Yea, wheresoe'er the footsteps trod, 

Were funeral obsequies ! 
And men and women walk'd in dread. 

And mov'd as though they were 
In shroud and winding-sheet array'd. 

Shut from the blessed air. 

And they who with the morning rose. 

In health, and strength, and bloom. 
Were, ere the midnight bell had toU'd, 

Pale dwellers in the tomb : 
And they who follow'd mourning them, 

And tears of sorrow shed. 
Were, ere another day had gone, 

Themselves the silent dead. 

All nature seem'd in sackcloth clad, 

With ashes on its hair ; 
Some sat benumb'd with awful dread. 

Some rapt in fervent prayer : 
And some who ne'er had bent the knee, 

Kneel'd now in anguish down ; 
And they who ne'er had thought on God, 

Now quail'd beneath his frown ! 

L 2 
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The pest pass'd by, the scourge was stay'd, 

The world forgot to weep ; 
And men with lighter hearts began 

To court the nightly sleep. 
On wassail, vice, and thoughtlessness. 

Again the world is bent ; 
And care not for that awful pest — 

A nation s punishment. 
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LIGHT AND SPEECH. 

Speech ! it is a wondrous thing, 

As beautiful as strong ; 
It clotheth every living thought 

In the melody of Song ! 
'T is as the blessed light from Heaven 

Upon the hills and streams ; 
It does not vnake them, but they owe 

Their beauty to its beams ! 
In vain the bending stars would hang 

Enamour'd o'er the Earth, 
Which looketh up, with looks of love. 

Too fond for even mirth ! 
And even thus, the glorious mind 

Would brood o'er chaos Thought, 
Had not the light of Speech sprung forth, 

And love and music wrought ! 
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THE DEATH OF THE POET. 

Time — Sunset. 

The DYING Poet, sleeping. Sara, his Wifey watchwg 

over him. 

Sara. 

He sleeps ! perchance it is his latest slumber ! 
His soul may be in Heaven, and his eyes 
Will never open on this world again. 
E'en now the angels may have loosed the bonds 
Which bound his gentle spirit to the earth, 
And tho' his mortal frame rests here, his voice 
May swell the anthems of celestial choirs — 
He smiles ! he lives ! e'en in his earthly dreams 
He speaks to angels, and they speak to him 
Sweet words of consolation and delight. 
Angelic tones of welcome yet to be ! 

The Poet, (waking). 

My gentle Sara ! Ever thus I find 

Thee watching o'er me ! Ah ! my love, I thought 
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When first my eyelids opened on thy face 

Thou wast an angel ; for my dreams have been 

Of heaven and its angels : I have roamed 

In a bright paradise, where murmuring streams 

Are voicefiil waters of immortal song, 

And crystal fountains gush with. melody ; 

Where the fresh meadows sleep in silent bliss, 

Spangled with flowers and herbs, their fragrant thoughts, 

While ever and anon a breath of joy 

Came thro' the air in thrilling unison. 

All was delight — an atmosphere of Love ! 

And when at length I laid my weary limbs 

Beneath a tree, which crowned a gentle slope, 

A fairer and diviner music glid 

Thro' every sense, and woke within my soul 

The heaven I felt without, — and all was peace ! 

Saba. 

A blest presentiment, that health may yet 
Kindle within your frame, and many years 
Divide you from the heavenly rest in store, 
For every faithful follower of Christ, 
Believers in His cross and passion strong. 
Who call upon His name, and smile on all 
Our fellow-creatures, as thou ever hast ! 
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We cannot tell His sweetness till the hour 
Which takes us to Him ; then upon the heart 
The mighty fragrance of His love is breathed, 
And life immortal, like a cherub, springs. 
Bom from that holy thrill — but not the less 
Should we preserve the mortal life He gave 
To earn our glory with. 

The Poet. 

My faithful heart ! 
I do not wish to die ! nor do I scorn 
My years on earth. I undervalue nought : 
Whate'er God gives, He gives for purpose wise, 
Tho* to our eyes inscrutable ; and if 
His will should call me back to health again, 
I am as erst prepared to walk the earth 
And find His glory in all living things ! 
But I feel death already hovering near, 
And bow in deep submission to my doom. 
There is a solemn loveliness in death ! 
He is no grisly phantom, chamel fiend, — 
With adamantine dart upreared to smite ! 
But the releasing angel, with the keys 
Of those most glorious and sunny realms. 
Gladdened by many a face which gave us light 
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Beyond all suns, and prized by us above 

All golden treasures, — ^father, wife, or son. 

Brother or friend, to meet whose cherished souls 

An earthly immortality were spumed ! 

I therefore hail thee Death ! angel of Life, 

Monarch of hope, whose throne is the fast tomb ! 

Consoling priest ! whose altar is the grave ! 

Where daily sacrifice is paid to thee. 

Be ever present to me, not in gloom. 

But radiant with glory, hope, and love ! 

Thy portal blazing with eternal light. 

Thro' whose mysterious aisle long rows are seen 

Of cherubic, and archangelic forms. 

Throned on celestial music, which as far 

Transcends earth's melody, as light transcends 

The gloomy night, uncheered by one dim star. 

These are thy crowding glories ! wondrous Death ! 

These thy exalted trophies, not dead bones, 

And mouldering coffins, with their mildewed shrouds, — 

Odious inventions of benighted minds ! 

(After a patise,) 

Open the casement^ Sara, let the breeze 

Pass o'er my face, for I feel very faint ! 

How fresh the sweet air feels ! — and place that harp. 

Upon the window-sill, for it delights 
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To feel the kisBes of the loving breeze, 
Caress its chords all tremulous with joy ! 
Oh ! that sweet swell of dying cadences ! 
How like the music of an angel's voice ! 
And that deep chord of song, awfully soft ! 
Like to the whispering voices of the dead 
Rising refreshed from their sepulchral sleep, 
To chaunt my advent to their solemn world ! 

Sara. 

Rest for a while, my love : each word exhausts 
Some portion of thy strength ! 

The Poet. 

My Sara! No! 
I feel that I must talk ! it gives an ease 
To the deep thoughts that crowd my d3ring brain ! 
And you will prize them, love, when I am gone. 
And you will feel them come upon your heart 
Like echoes, waking from their silent haunts, 
To live again upon the wondering ear ; 
At gentle eve my farewell words will hang. 
As sainted blessings on you, and at night, 
When you are in the mighty world of sleep. 
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They will deeceod upon jrou like & shower 
Of sweet legiet, more beautiful than joy ! 
Check not this ebbing glory of my aoul. 
But take it as a legacy of love — 
Too mighty for tbe futm^ to exhaust ! 



Saba. 

Then let me weep while I do hear youi voice, 
And I will live upon its memory, 
While I am wiuting for the will of Qod 
Oh ! blessed, blessed tears, they seem to take 
A world of mounttuns from my brain 1 

The Poet. 

Bweet life 1 
When I am passed away, you '11 sometimee vi«t 
That little verdant rise, where we have sat 
Unnumbered times, to watch the sunset sink 
Behind the Abbey, till its solemn spires 
Seemed carved upon the fiery globe — that bank 
Where I have pressed my bosom to the earth 
To blend my throbbings with its mighty poise, 
And felt myself a fibre of its frame. 
O Nature ! I have lived in loving thee ; 
To thy lone ear have I revealed my thoughts. 



^ 
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Aod revelled in my grandeur, till my bouI 

Became a shrine of leverential joy ! 

The deep-toned ^rorship of my heart daied not 

Approach to God, but thro' Hie glorious works ; 

And now the veil, which dimmed the world of light. 

Which blazed aroand His throne, is fading fast. 

And I shall soon behold the Eternal Fuce ! 

What hymn was that ? — surely the gates of life 

Were opened then, and a celestial strtun 

Of some bright anthem sung before the Lord, 

Came full upon the world below. Farewell — 

My &ithful Sara I I shall live with thee 

Hallowed in memory, thy heart my grave ! 

Thy hope my life ; and at that joyful hour 

When the glad angel, Death, shall loosen thee 

From the dull fetters of thy mortal flesh. 

My spirit will be with thee to sustain. 

Thy fleeting life, and waiting to embrace 

Thy new-bom being in eternal love. 

(The Poet die*.) 



Th« Saltan iarp b^ns to »ound ziery loftly, gradually 
rising, till it ttoelU into a toUmn and triumphant 
ckaiinl^ and then tlowiljf diet away upon the breeze. 
Out of ihe nUnce a chortit of v^cee linff : — 
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Poet rest ! thy task is o'er I 
Fellow man shall pain no more 
Thy bright spirit ! Poet rest ! 

Little knew they 

That a God dwelt in thy breast. 

Spirit, welcome ! all is clear 
To thy gentle nature here ! 
Now before the awful shrine, 

Thou shalt utter 

Solemn chaunts of thought Divine ! 
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THE MINSTREL. 

FROM GOETHE. 

What music sounds without the hall, 
Filling the gentle air around? — 

Before us all, my gallant page, 
Let the glad song resound ! 

The monarch spoke — the young page ran, 
And to the aged minstrel said, 

" O come within the hall." — Then he 
Before the king was led ! 

I greet ye well, gallant lords ! 

I greet ye all, ye lovely dames, 
O glorious heaven — rich with stars. 

Who knoweth all your names ! 

For me too fair a sight, I ween. 

To gaze upon. — Be closed, mine eyes, 

It is not meet to stand and gaze 
Entranced in ecstasies. 



THE MINSTREL. 
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The minstrel closed his eyes, and o'er 
The sobbing chords his fingers ran, 

And drew forth music full of might — 
The wonderful old man ! 

Fire glanced from every noble's eye ; 

Their breasts with generous ardour glow. 
While fast adown the fair dames' cheeks 

Soft tears began to flow. 

The monarch felt the minstrel's song 
.Fall on his heart — O blissful strain ! 

And said, " give to this poor man 
A gorgeous golden chain." 

The minstrel said, " O noble king, 
Qive not a golden chain to me ; 

Bestow it on thy gallant knights. 
So famed for victory. 

Or give it to thy chancellor, 

Around his honoured neck to wear. 

And let him this new golden chain. 
With other burthens bear. 
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I sing, monarch, as the bird 
Who lives among the forest trees, 

And pours from overflowing heart 
His God-taught melodies. 

The bird and minstrel share alike 
A rich reward, which far transcends 

The bauble toys of earth — their joy 
The King of Nature sends ! 

Yet I will dare to beg one boon ; 

Command your page, my gracious king, 
A draught of wine in purest gold 

To the old minstrel bring. 

He took the cup and drank it out, 

" O blessed draught — so full of heaven ! 

All hail to thee, thou favoured man 
By whom such gifts are given ! 

" Amid your plenty think of me, 

And thank your God, O noble King, 

For His vast gifts to you, as I 
Thank you for this one thing. 
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THE PASSING BELL. 

Hark ! 'tis the bell that tolls for the dead ; 

Some one hath passed from his sorrow, — 
'T la over — and even the echo is fled,| 

And all will forget him to-morrow. 

'T is thus when a pebble is flung in the tide, 

It ruffles a while the smooth face of the main,--- 

In a moment the eddying circles subside, 

And the blue vault of Heaven is mirrored again. 

Or e'en like an arrow that passeth through air, 

Which leaves not a trace as it flieth ; 
For the air closes over, and silence is there. 

And thus will it be when man dieth. 

For a moment a tear-drop may moisten the cheek. 
For an instant the smile may be broken ; 

But the morrow will come^ and the lips will then speak. 
As tho' sorrow had never been spoken. 



M 
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NOTE. 

The venerable Ernst MoritzArndT) the Author of the celebrated 
patriotic song, " Das Yaterland," did more to arouse the spirit of 
the German nation than any man of the day. While that fine 
country was groaning under the yoke of that great cleanser of the 
stables of Legitimacy — Napoleon, Amdt traversed Germany from 
one end to the other, and, addressing the people with that thrilling 
voice which only a poet possesses, called again into life the patriot- 
ism of his Fatherland. The triumphant issue of that gigantic 
struggle is not a little attributable to the indomitable spirit he 
breathed into his countrymen. 

In 1818, when the University of Bonn was established, Amdt was 
made Professor ; but a few years afterwards he drew upon himself 
the suspicion of entertaining revolutionary opinions, and upon this 
absurd rumour was deprived of his professorship by the government 
of the late king of Prussia. After this he lived nearly twenty years 
on his small patrimony in the neighbourhood of Bonn, enjoying the 
afiection of all who came in contact with him, and devoting his time 
to literature, and the education of his children. 

The present kmg of Prussia, whose accession has been signalized 
by so many noble instances of the finest human feeling, restored 
this venerable patriarch of literature and patriotism to his professor- 
ship, and at this present moment he is Rector Magnificus of the 
University of Bonn, to the great delight of all Germany. 
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DAS VATERLAND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF ARNDT. 

Where is the German s fatherland ? 
Suabia, Prussia — which of these ? 
Is it where the purple vine 
Blossoms on the castled Rhine ? 
Is it where the sea-gulls rest 
Their bosoms on the Baltic's breast ? 
No, ah no ! 't is none of these : 
Greater far lus fatherland. 

Where is the German's native land ? 
Bavaria, lUyrii^— which of these ? 
Tell me, tell me, does it lie 
Beneath the fair Westphalian sky ? 
Is it in the gloomy mine. 
Where the gold and iron shine ? 

No, ah no ! 't is none of these : 

Nobler is the fatherland. 
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Wliere is the Crerman's &therland ? 
Pomerania ; is it there ? 
Is it where the flying sand. 
Windblown, ranges o'er the land ? 
Is it where the roaring river 
Of the Danube rolls for ever ? 

No, ah no ! 'tis none of these : 

Greater is the £Ektherland 1 

Where is the German's native home ? 

Name to me the glorious land. 

Is it where the freebom Swiss 

Roam in plenty ? Is it this ? 

Or where the gay Tyroleans dwell ? 

Though land and people please me well, 

Yet no, yet no ! 't is none of these : 

Nobler is his native land ! 

• 

Where is the German's &therland ? 
Breathe to me the glorious name. 
Is it Austria, fair and bright. 
Rich in honours, great in fight, 
Where love, and song, and music roll 
All their witchery o'er the soul ? 

No, ah no ! it is not there : 

Greater is the fatherland ! 
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Where is the (>ennan's father-home ? 

Name to me the glorious reahn. 

Is it the ill-£Eited land 

Snatch'd hj GbUia's treacherons hand ? — 

Robber of a nation's right 

By the villany of might — 

No, ah no ! it is not here : 

Nobler is the father-home ! 

Where is the German's fatherland ? 
Breathe that spirit-stirring spell. 
Where'er a German's freeborn speech 
Is uttered, or where it can reach : 
Where'er by Gennan's pious tongue 
The grateful h3rmn to God is sung. 

'T is there ! 't is there I hail, land divine ! 

That, braye German, that call thine. 

That is the German's fatherland. 
Where vows are pledged, yea— hand in hand ; 
Where truth and freedom light the eye, 
And love is pure fidelity. 

'T is that ! 't is that ! hail, land divine ! 

That, brave German, that call thine. 

That is the German's native home, 
Where warm sincerity is known ; 
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Where ne'er is heard a foreign tone ; 
Where every cold, unfeeling heart 
Is bidden, as a foe, depart ; 
Where every warm and noble mind 
Is as a friend by Heaven assigned 
To share our joy, and ease our strife, 
The ebb and flow of human life. 

T is there ! 't is there ! land of the free ! 

It shall be cUl — all Germany ! 

The whole of Germany shall be 
Our fatherland ; it must be free. 
O Gx)d of Heaven ! enthroned above. 
Bless it with thy benignant love ! 
With German valour, German truth, 
Fill every soul — and fire our youth, 
That every harp and tongue shall tell 
They served it faithfully and well. 

'T is here ! 't is here ! land of the free ! 

It shall be all — all Germany. 
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THE DEATH KNELL. 

Haak ! now tolls the passing bell ! 

O there's music in the knell ; 

All the other sounds we hear 

Flatter and delude the ear. 

But these solemn tones impart 

Sweetest comfort to the heart, 

For they tell of heavenly rest 

To the sorrow-tortured breast 1 
List again ! the passing beU 
Tolls some pilgrim's last farewell ! 

O it is a sound which seems 
Like the music of our dreams, 
When in slumber's trance we rove 
'Mong the tombs of those we love. . 
'T is a message from the dead, 
When the voice of earth is fled, 
Saying gently, " Hither haste. 
Life is but a dreary waste ; 
Misery has no boon to crave 
In the quiet of the ^rave." 



J 
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Hark again ! the solemn knell 
Is speaking from the passing bell ! 

'T is a voice that bids depart 
Care and anguish from the heart — 
Calms the bosom's maddening strife. 
And stills the troubled sea of life, 
Like the Saviour on the wave ! 
Blessed music from the grave. 
May thy sweet tones ever give 
Comfort unto those who live. 
And bid them say, '' Ah ! passing bell ! 

In crowded town, or sylvan dell. 
There's comfort in the funeral knell !" 
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TO A. W. P. 

Fare thee well ! — I shed no tear, — 
Breathe no munnur o'er thy hier, 
For thou 'rt snatch'd from earth to share 
The light of seraph-ecstasies ; 
Thyself merging in the blaze 
Of a thrill which never dies, 
Ever pulsing, like the air 
Overcharged with harmonies. 

And yet, at times, when Earth is weak, 
And Heaven grows brighter on my soul, 
I deem thy lips in whispers speak ; 
Then tears rush down ydthout control. 
I feel — I feel once more thy death ; 

I nerve, in vain. 

My heart again. 
And frown defiance on my grief; 

Then with a forced reflection, 

I wrench my recollection 
To other thoughts, compelling dull relief :- 



But, ah ! at one rebound 

Elastic memoty 
With looBening breath 
Renews the death — 

Makes yesterday to-raorrow, 
And From the inacceBaible 

And stai-crown'd heights of anguish inexpreeeible, 
Brings down the massiTe load, 
Crushing my heart beneath 

An avalanche of sorrow. 



■ 
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THE BROKEN LYRE. 

Upon the cleft of a tall rock, that frowned 
Aboye the billows, hung a broken lyre ; 
Untouched by mortal hands, no human sound 

The chords inspire — 
Silent, save when the whirlwinds of the deep 

Wildly its drear strings sweep. 

And once methought it mourned in these sad words : — 

'' A hapless fate is mine, lone lyre ! to dwell 
Away from kindling touches, for my chords 

Can only swell 
The echo of the thunder as it rolls 

To the far-distant poles i 

*"*" Lone and neglected, many a year I've hung 

On this drear rock, where round the green sea raves ; 
And though I to the deep my woes have sung, 

And silent caves, 
Yet there was none to answer me, nor fling 

Back a kind murmuring. 
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" Wild, fitful wind, why dost thou touch my strings ? 

Thou canst not wake the melody conceal'd 
Within my frame, — the rushing of thy wings 

Has hut reyeal'd 
A few ¥dld gleams of song — low, grief-like tones, 

Like to the dying's moans. 

'' And must I moulder on this rock away ? 

Will none awake the passion of my strain ? 
Must I vrith all my hidden powers decay ? 

My gifts all vain ? 
Is there no kindling voice to bid arise 

My unborn melodies ? 

'^ For there were treasured in these broken chords 

The glowmg songs of glorious victory ; 
They waited long to breathe aloud those words 

Which never die, 
But when once uttered, live, for ever shrined 

In man's immortal mind ! 

" And many an anthem sleeps within my breast, 

And childhood h3rmns with buried voices fraught. 
Sung once by sire or child now gone to rest — 

O, wizard thought ! 
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How dost thou clothe again in old grey song 

The dead but cherish'd throng. 

'' And there are mournful dirges sleeping on 

The silence of my strings : and well they suit 
My dreary doom. Soon these will all be gone — 

For ever mute 
The music of my being — the last string 

Is e'en now quivering 

" With an expiring tone. Farewell, deep sea 1 

Wild winds, fEirewell, that often wrung the tone 
Of bitter sorrowings — farewell to ye ! 

I've moum'd alone ! 
And my last sigh in death is given to thee, 

Thou melancholy sea." 

The last chord broke, and as the echo died 
And blended in the howling of the blast. 
Ah ! like to many a human heart (I sigh'd) 

Thy lot was cast. 
How many live and carry to the tomb 

Their music and their bloom ! 

Those who have feelings, like the fine lute-strings, 
The first rude touch will break, are doomed to strive 
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With the fierce whirlwind and his iron wings : 

If they survive, 
They wear away like an o'ertaaked slave. 

Aye sighing for the grave ! 

For livmutn hearts aie harps divinely strung, 

And framed diversely, waiting for the power 
Of kindred soul, and on each chord is hung 

A wondrous dower 
Of song and glory ! which, if touch'd aright, 

Would fill the world with light ! 



k» 
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MAN AND NATURE. 

I. 

Flowers in their freshest bloom. 
Spring on the deserted tomb, 
Breathing their delicious breath 
O'er the icy heart of death. 
Ivy throughout wintry hour, 
Clings fondly to the ruined tower, 
And faithfully and verdant aye, 
Smiles triumphant o'er decay ! 
The golden sunlight shines o'er all — 
Mountain, vale, and waterfall ! 
The withered and the budding tree 
Share his glory equally. 

II. 

Man (done disdains to part. 
With the treasures of his heart, 
Save to those who have the power 
Treasure in return to shower ; 
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And vaiiily adds a feeble ray 

To swell the noontide blaze of day. 

Lovelier fax a star of night, 

That all unchanging shines on high — 

The wave-tost wanderer steers aright 

By the friendship of its light, 

And blesses the Divinity. 
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TO WORDSWORTH. 

O BARD sublime of tender smiles and tears ! 
Great teacher of a song ! which ne'er can die 
While there are starry throngs, and azure sky. 
And gentle hearts, that leap when spring appears. 
And little flowers to gladden living eyes ! 
To thee, O Wordsworth, the oracular woods 
Tell all their heart, — now in revealings dim,— 
Now in the fulness of a leafy h3nnn — 
Now sighing through their sere anatomies ! 
Thou hast communion with the mighty floods. 
The panting ocean bares to thee her breast. 
And the hills love thee. Thou art Nature's priest, 
Chaunting aloud on some vast mountain bare — 
(That primal altar,) — and some withered flower. 
Steeped in the memories of a buried hour. 
The sacrifice that sweetens all the air : — 
And future ages shall thy glory share ! 
Death o'er thy voice shall never cast eclipse ; 
For when thou from this fleeting earth hast gone. 
Thousands and thousands will go living on. 
Fed by the dew of those immortal lips ! 

N 
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THE DEATH OF ADAM. 

(a dream.) 

The earth held hut one grave, though destined to be- 
come the tomb of all its dwellers : and even the idea 
of death dwelt only in the memory of the first parents, — 
those who still mourned in silence over the murdered 
Abel and the banished Cain, their firstborn sons ; the 
begotten in Paradise. 

The widowed Thirza had long lost in the em- 
braces of Seth, and in the caresses of her children, the 
anguish of her bereavement^ and the first orphans 
of earth had been nurtured beneath the kindness of a 
second father, and the pitying love of their brethren, 
to whom the voice of the first blood, crying from the 
earth, came with the faint tone of sad and half-recited 
tradition ; a subject, like a night dream, broken by 
strong flashes of emotion, and then carefully forgotten ; 
although ever present — yet half veiled — ^an event not 
to be passed by, — endured, though dreadful. Those 
who could have best described the scene spoke not, and 
the unhallowed spot, still dimly crimsoned with righ- 
teous blood, was passed by with mysterious awe. The 
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grave of the Shepherd was yet visited, but was shaded 
with beautiful trees, and covered with the bright- 
est flowers, which seemed to grow fresher there than 
elsewhere : — ^the offspring of Adam called this smiling 
enclosure — "Death!" But what Death was, they 
knew not : it seemed to them a mystery : a beautiful 
darkness. The sacrifices had indeed been laid on the 
altar, and consumed, and the youngest of Adam's off- 
spring would now and then bring to their parents 
and elders the lifeless forms of birds and small animals, 
and they told them that the animals would never 
wake again, and at times the inspired Seth would 
say that it would one day be so with them : but the 
admonition reached not the hearts of the children of 
Adam, who believed themselves to be immortal. Not 
so their venerable progenitor, who now felt the sentence 
moving in his veins, that had so long preyed upon his 
heart ; but he felt the sorrow less for himself than for 
those whom his transgression had doomed to death, and 
to the sin that mocked it. 

Silvery- white were his hairs, and feeble his limbs ; 
yet still was he the goodliest amongst men. Age had 
bowed down his thoughtful head, yet the stature 
of his loftiest child rose not to the measure of his 
majestic form. His eyes were dimmed with tears 
and age, yet the freshest and brightest glance of 

N 2 
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youth drooped reverently abashed before the eyea 
that had once rested on the Eternal. He truly had 
fallen ; but he fell from the ideal, and those bom in 
sin were far from his matchless form. And it "was 
so with Eve. Her form, which had brought praise 
from angelic lips, was tempered and not impaired by 
time, and if years had taken a charm, they had left a 
grace, which seemed the very sanctity of beauty. 
At times her smile had all the brightness of Eden, and 
her children would cry out, and say. Oh ! smile again ! 
dear mother. Sometimes she would gather her children 
around, and tell them how she lost Eden, and she 
would then weep aloud, and be very sorrowful, and 
mourn over her error : but even this had its consolation, 
for her children would fall on her neck, and kiss her, 
and tell her they loved her the more for her tears, and 
she would not have wept, }iad she not lost Eden. And 
this was very precious to the heart of Eve. 

She felt also that she must soon leave them. But 
Death was not terrible to her. The Almighty had given 
the greater comfort to the greater weakness, and though 
Heaven was but mysteriously shadowed forth to her 
understanding, yet she felt her child Abel was there 
before her, and her hopes believed that she would find 
him in that Paradise which a gentler death would re- 
open to her. There she believed an everlasting sun- 
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shine would reign, and tliat, as one by one her children 
passed away from the toil of earth, they would be re- 
stored to her again, to enjoy the rest and felicity of 
Eden, — the possessors of a nature incapable of sin, puri- 
fied from all infirmities and passions, and, at stated 
periods, the gazers on the Eternal, and living under the 
brightness of his love. This was her faith ; and with 
such a faith, what was death but a releasing angel 
and benefactor. 

But with Adam it was otherwise ; for although the 
consolations of Heaven were not withdrawn, yet he felt 
more the prophecy of sorrow. His heart was more with 
the living ones ; and though he too at times mused himself 
to tears, as he thought on that moment of re-union in 
Paradise, when Abel and he would fall on each other's 
necks, and weep in the overflowing fulness of their joy, 
yet his heart travelled onwards to the future generations, 
and at times he felt the death of each of the human race 
fall upon him in his living moments, when he was least 
able to bear the weight of it; and the measureless 
conviction^ that he '' brought death into the world, with 
all our woe, and loss of Eden," would press him down 
to the very gates of darkness, so that he would moan 
in a low voice, as one that could not be comforted. And 
once in a dream he saw a vast multitude of his sons 
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arrayed against another great multitude, and there was 
a great music going on, and of a sudden they rushed 
at each other, and slew one another, even as Cain did 
Ahel, hut with twice the guilt ; for they each tried to 
kill the other, and that was dreadful heyond utterance. 
And he awoke, pale, and crying hitterly, " Woe is me !'* 
and he dared not tell Eve his dream, and he therefore 
had it hefore him as a great fear, which poisoned all 
his hopes ! Still more was his sorrow heightened as he 
thought upon Eve. the hride of Paradise : led to share 
his heart hy the hands of angels, and hreathing the 
hlessing of the Eternal. To leave her alone on the 
earth was a pang heyond pain : for he well knew when 
he was gone, that there was none to talk to her of 
Paradise, and to kiss her when she wept over the loss 
of Ahel, and when she prayed to the Eternal to shield 
the hanished wanderer and his little son Sirus who 
went with him, and would not leave his father. All 
this was very dreadful to him who had conversed 
with angels, and had hid himself in the garden. 



II. 

The huming sun was at its noon, when Adam re* 
clined his languid head upon the lap of Mada, the 
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gentlest and most beautiful of his grandchildren ; and 
he felt that his end was near. As the sun went down 
his weakness was so great that he wept, and Eve, who 
knelt at his side, wept likewise. And Adam said, 
^' Gome nearer to me, my Eve ;" and she said, ^' I am 
close to thee, thou beloved one :" and he said, ^' Alas ! 
there is then a film shading mine eyes, and this is 
doubtless the veil of Death now spreading over me." 
And Eve bent her face over Adam's, and he saw her, 
and said, '^ Thou art as beautiful as when I first saw 
thee by the fountain in Eden ;" and he said to Mada, 
*' Raise my head from thy lap, Mada, and lay it on the 
knees of the first mother :" and she did so ; and he 
then said, '^ Go forth, Mada, and gather around me my 
children." And Mada rose, and bowed down another 
branch, full of leaf and flower, to thicken the shadow, 
and dim the sunlight, which came full upon the face of 
the dying. She then went to summon the children of 
Adam. And Adam said unto Eve, " Kiss me, my 
love !" And Eve bent over, and her hair fell upon his 
breast; and among the silvery was a long lock of 
auburn, fresh as though tinted with the sun of Para- 
dise ; and Eve kissed Adam, and he said with a stronger 
voice, " Of a truth, my wife, thy kisses have been very 
sweet to me ; but never till this hour felt I one like 
this. It has the freshness of immortality in it. It gives 
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me back the first kiss of Paradise !" and Eve bent aver 
Adam, and wept. Then Adam said, ^^ Thy Maker wiD 
give thee strength and comfort." And she said, ^ Oh ! 
this separation is worse than the loss of Eden, for we left 
that blissful garden together. Why, alas ! do we not 
re-enter it together ? Earth was blest, for thou wast 
with ine, and Paradise would be drear without thee ! 
Oh! what, then, will earth be?" And she said, "I 
weep for thee, too, Adam, for how can Paradise exist 
to thee, where I am not V and they wept together. 
Then Mada came in, and said, ^^They are coming:" 
and they slowly and silently grouped themselves at the 
side and foot of Adam ; and the sun was just resting 
on the hill that was next to, and looked over Eden, and 
Adam said, *' My children, I am passing away : the 
shadow of death even now is resting on me, and even 
so will it be with thee, my children ! When the 
sun drops from the hill I shall depart. Lay my limbs 
in the grave of the Shepherd ;" and he then said, " I 
bless ye all, my children ! " and, after a pause, Adam 
said, as though he wished to bless one he dared not 
name ; '' I bless all the living ! " and his lids gently 
slid over the eyes of Adam. And there was a great 
silence ; the only sound was the falling of tears on the 
leaves, as some one of the children of Adam turned 
away to hide the tear^gush which fell on the bower- 
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leaves on which the dying patriarch laid. But a rush- 
ing noise was heard, as of one passing through hastily 
the foliage of the outer arbour, and a stranger, care- 
worn, pale, and dismayed, hurried in, and fell on his 
knees before the expiring father of all mortals, and 
said, with a voice full of the deepest anguish, " Forgive 
me, I beseech thee, O my father ! and bless nie, ere 
you die, for I have suffered a hundredfold ! " And the 
eyes of Adam opened for an instant, and rested on the 
form of the stranger, and a bright gleam shone in them, 
as though he recognised the speaker ; and he said, ^' I 
forgive thee, my son :" and a voice, soft as a silver 
star in heaven, was heard, and it said, '' I forgive thee, 
likewise, O my brother:" and a fear fell on all, for 
they knew that it was the voice of Abel, — and the 
eye of Adam moved behind the socket, and he said, 
" O Lord ! now let thy servant depart in peace ! " and 
he sighed gently, and then they all wept aloud, for 
they knew he was dead. And the head of the stranger 
dropped on the breast of the departed, and the hair fell 
aside, and there was a mark on the forehead, and they 
saw that it was Cain : — and a deep sigh came from Eve, 
and her head fell on the breast of Adam, and a sweet 
music came from above, like to the quiring of seraphic 
harps. 
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NATURE'S VOICE; 

OR, 

THE FUTUBE. 

I. 

In that calm hour, when solemn Night retires 
With her cerulean vest of stars, which seeQi 
More like the glorious pageant of a dream 
Than real orbs, which pulse with living fires — 

At that fresh hour when mom, 
Led by the glittering warrior, Phosphor bright, 

Is on the wings of the untiring hours, 
Enwreath'd amid the odorous dews, upborne, — 

I stood upon a loffcy hill alone. 
And saw the night-mists slowly curl away : 

Fainter and fainter the strong mom-star shone, 
Till the great sun arose — and it was day ! 

II. 

All things around were bright, 
And claim'd a kindred glory with the soul : 
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Hills, streams, and meadows, bath'd in morning light, 
While ever and anon a fleeting breeze 
Stirred with a loving breath the leafy boughs ; 
The birds, that all the night amid the trees 
Had nestled with their music-gushing bosoms. 
Now roused themselves, and from their throne of blos- 
soms. 
Gave to the Sovran Power their hearts of song, 
From tree to tree the music spread along. 
It was a heavenly bliss, without alloy : 
The woods with gladness stirr'd — each leaf seem'd ton'd 
with joy ! 

III. 

At pauses came on every fitful breeze 

The tinkle of the sheep-bell in the fields — 
The murmurous humming of the summer bees— 
The dirge-like whispers of the crisped reeds — 
The plaintive bleat of lambs in grassy meads — 
The low of distant cows — ^the cawing rooks — 
The flashing dart of the quick swallow's wing — 
The sable crow that sails through solemn air : — 
All now perform'd their part 
To waken music in the human heart ; 
They in themselves possess a spring 
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Of melody, which Nature's self declares 

Is her own wondrous voice : therefore, ye brooks, 

Ye forests, and ye seas, where dolphins play. 

Lift up your hearts and revel — ye have all a voice, — 

Rejoice, the day is here ! All living things rejoice ! 

IV. 

Now to the haunted stream. 

Where poets love to dream 
Of that bright world whose glorious image lies 

Upon the crystal waters of their soul. 
Like to the silver stars of yonder skies. 
Which tremble on the quiet of a lake. 

Then, from the haunted stream, 

Fresh from the wondrous dream. 
The poet comes among the crowded scene. 

He cannot choose but speak 

(Or else his heart would break) 
Of the immortal world where he has been : 

Where sin and death are not. 

Where man has no dark spot 
Staining the bright orb of his mighty heart ; 

Where fraud, and force, and wrong. 
And selfishness are known not — e'en in dreams : 
Thus chaunts he to the icy world his song. 
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Some mock, some scorn him. Few among the throng 

Care for his music ; till, at last, a knot 
Of bigots, stung by his eternal words, 
Rush at and kill him with dogmatic swords ! 

V. 

This will not ever be. 
E'en in this world, where now these deeds are done ; 
The seeds e'en now are sown 
In poets', martyrs', sages', beggars' graves ! 
And though the tempest of this world now raves. 
And its inhospitable coast 
Is with a myriad wrecks of angel-hearts o'er-strown, — 

Yet on my soul I see 
The bright reflection of a dawning day ! 

That selfsame light, which now and then, 
In grove, or deU, or shady glen. 
The Christian sees ; when as from thoughtful trance 
Awaking, feels his eyes are full 
Of a fair glory, far more beautiful 
Than dawning, noontide, or of d3dng day ! 

And therefore dark and scomfiil men devise. 
That tranced visions linger in his eyes, 
Unknowing that the marvellous Ideal, 
So deemed now, will one day be the Real ! 



i 
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A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
(Leonhard and Julia enter, taUcing,) 

Julia. 

Talk to me not of love — you've loved already ! 
And were not happy then : — and Bertha, too, 
Was often fnll of tears. I've seen her weep, 
And wiped them from her cheek, and cried myself 
To think, that one so gentle and so good 
Should have a sorrow. Can I hope to chain - 
Who am not half so fair and good as she — 
Your roving fancy ? ever on the wing, 
And never resting long on the same flower ! 
FirH love — that hallowed glory of the heart ! 
On which alone the smile of God can rest, 
Is deeply perilous. And can pctsdcm hope 
To bring a blessing ? — They 're but hollow tones. 
Which the worn heart gives to a second love ! 
An echo, not the living sound of joy ! 
A hope, whose future 's built upon the past — 
The recollection of a former love — 
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A tutored acqaiescence in cold bliss — 

Leading to dull comparisons, which dash 

The fresh and heaven-sent dew-drops from delight ! 

No ! let me be the slave of a first love, 

And win the spotless trophies of a heart 

Till then unconquered, rather than inherit 

Feelings which ought to slumber with the dead. 

Lbonhard. 

O Julia ! will you urge a querulous quirk 
Against the deep-toned passion of a soul 
Which never felt its craving amplitude 
Filled up till now ? — The smiles of other eyes 
Were but the dawning of that day of love 
Of which you are the sun. And shall a cold 
And heartless logic rob me of the light, 
Which I must have, or perish ? 

Julia. 

Ah, good sir ! 
How often have you said these similes ? 
They roll right smoothly from your tongue, and seem 
Well tutor'd : why, the very emphasis 
Is laid upon the very properest word. 
And the looks match it with that wondrous grace 
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Which practice only can acquire, and skill 

May challenge, as the triumph of its art ! 

Grood sir ! these hymns have oft been sung to others, — 

And they have passed away, — and you have lived ! 

Methinks you are immortal in your love. 

And feel no sorrow when a woman dies. 

But place, forsooth, another on her throne— 

The heiress and successor to your heart ! 

It is too dangerous a thing to wed 

A great immortal, for methinks the fate 

Of Semele may be mine ! 

Besides, I've heard 
That on a time the name of Bertha hung 
For ever on your lips, and that her voice 
Was music, which entranced your spell-bound heart ! 
And when she was away your soul relapsed' 
Into its deep recesses to con o'er 
All she had said, and muse upon her form. 
Which was enshrined in your inmost heart, 
While you, a fond idolater, bowed down 
And worshipped in the silentness of joy ! 

Leonhard. 

'T is true— I own it all — for I was then 

In quest of my life's hope ; which but to find 
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Would in one minute all past time redeem, 

And bring the heaven I dream of to my grasp ! 

For I have ever been in search of that 

Which I have found in you, — ^the other half 

Of my immortal spirit ; — ^for I deem 

That every human spirit is a twin, 

Framed in the vast pre-existent state. 

But separated ere they reach this world, 

And some are doomed to meet again on earth. 

Where they incorporate, and henceforth become 

Indissoluble in eternal being : — 

This is the truth I hold, and once I deemed 

She was the one desired — ^whose soul would fill 

My heart with music, and my soul with light ! 

And therefore as a drowner grasps a straw, 

I fondly clasped her to my breast, and dreamed 

She was the glory of the visible world — 

That gave the sun his joy, and night her stars. 

Air its sweet breath, and freshness to the wave. 

Her voice sustained me, and the sense of sight. 

Which Nature (else too prodigal to one 

So framed and steeped in beauty) had denied. 

Gave her a claim resistless to my heart ! 

I need not paint her beauty unto one 

Who knew her ; — ah ! she seemed divine to me ! 

And when her voice first fell upon mine ear 

o 
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I deemed some angel spoke, and filled the air 

With all the precious harmonies of thought ! 

Henceforth I felt irradiate with delight, 

And she became the world in which I lived ! 

Divinest joy ! I thought to guide her feet 

To some fair mountain height, and while we sat 

Together in its quiet, I would pour 

The glory which slept round us to her ear, 

And paint the castled Rhine, and make their halls 

Festive with love again before her soul ! 

Tell how the maiden loved, and warrior died 

Triumphant in his pangs, and awing death 

Which bowed him to the grave ! — and when the Spring 

With all her fragrant odours on the wind. 

Came like a breath of bliss, oh ! what delight 

To lead her where these gentle breezes stirred 

And let her cheek receive the balmy peace ! 

I live in madness as I think of these 

Wondrous delusions : yet if love be frenzy 

I have been mad from birth ; for from the first. 

The very earliest of my boyish years, 

I had a craving for a kindred heart. 

And my soul panted with unearthly thirst 

For that full draught of love, which never yet 

Has wooed this feverish lip. 

When I was but a child, my heart was given 
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To one as young, a fair-haired girl, whose years 

Had not told seven, and we passed each day 

As though we were alone in paradise. 

Hand locked in hand, and eyes deep fixed on eyes, 

And breast to breast, feeling each other's heart 

Beat against mutual bosoms full of love ! 

We told each other every thought we had 

Fresh as it sprang to speech ; and if one ceased 

To look upon the other, we would woo 

The vagrant eyes to fix again together. 

And if one smiled the other also smiled ; 

One course of feeling flowed through both our breasts : 

We roved the fields together, and the birds 

Sounded to both alike — ^her name e'en now 

Revives within me every bygone scene 

With all its music crowding on my heart — 

Well ; we were torn apart by daily life, 

And parted, ne'er to see each other more. 

But she was ever music to my thought. 

And I have often moved myself to tears 

By musing on her form, which grew divine. 

Beneath the sanctifying power of love ! 

Full twelve years afterwards I chanced to stray 

With a young fellow-student, till we found 

Ourselves within a churchyard. " Ah ! " said he, 

^' In this secluded spot a gentle form 

o 2 
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Is slowly mingling with the common dnst : 

She was the bosom friend of a dear sister, — 

Herself now gone to rest ! This gentle girl 

Was fall to bursting of all beauteous thoughts. 

And fair as she was gentle." I was moved 

At the deep pathos of his mournful yoice, 

And urged that he would show me where she slept. 

He led the way ; I, in prophetic grief, 

In silence followed. " Here," said he, " she rests." 

I looked — and darkness came. 

(After a pause) For 'twas her grave ! 
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RICH AND POOR. 



I. 



I REASONED with a friend one day, 

And he was rich and vain, 
He rode in a lordly chariot, 

And he wore a golden chain : 
I told him that the poor were ground 

To earth, and sore opprest, 
And that they looked on the churchyard 

As their only place of rest. 

II. 

There were proud scomings in his eye, 

When I named the weary slave. 
But his glances rolled unquietly 

When I talked ahout the grave : 
Said he, '^ I tire of this complaint, 

Methinks the poor do feign." — 
" Come forth," quoth I, " I'll show thee why 

The poor do so complain." 



J 
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III. 

We met a poor child in the street, 

(The day was wet and cold,) 
She roamed along with bleeding feet ; 

She might be ten years old : 
" Why do you wander here, poor girl ? " 

Said I to the child of woe. 
She looked up with trembling look, 

" I've nowhere else to go." 

IV. 

I said, " Where is your father, child ? " 

She shivered in my sight, 
" My father, sir," she wept, and said, 

" Was killed in a great fight. 
The king, sir, tore him from his home. 

And left us all in pain. 
My mother heard that he was killed — 

He never came again. 

V. 

" My mother, sir, worked night and day 

And kept us just alive, 
But she grew sick, and what could I, — 

The oldest of the five ? 
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And then there came the man who cornea 

For taxes from the king, 
My mother had no money, sir — 

She sold her wedding-ring. 

VI. 
"'Twas not enough, the dark man said, 

' The king must have his right ;' 
And BO they seized my mother's bed — 

My mother died that night. 
We had no bread that night to eat ; 

My sisters sorely cried ; 
Some cried for bread, and some because 

Our mother dear had died. 

VII. 

"The youngest one was little Jane, 

And she was three years old. 
She kissed her mother's cheek, and cried, 

' Dear sisters, 'tis so cold !' 
I wander in the streets all day. 

And beg to get some bread. 
And though I know 'tis wicked, air, 

I wish that I were dead." 
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VIII. 

I look'd upon the rich man's face, 

He twirled his golden chain : 
This is one reason why, quoth I, 

The poor do so complain ; 
They're dragg'd away to murder those 

Whom Jesus died to save, 
And thousands of our slaughtered poor. 

Like dogs flung to their grave. 
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SPRING. 

Now to the music of the purple dawn 
The bright entranced stars go slowly by, 
Lingering to see the golden sunlight bom ! 
Now all is vocal 'neath the broad blue sky. 
Aloft in air, like to a star of song, 
The lark is poised, and from his full heart pours 
A flood of music, which descends in showers 
Of scattered glory-— earth and air prolong 
The gentle rioting — the plough-boy stands, 
Shading his hazel eye with slanting hands. 
And looking upwards, while from waving trees 
Rustle sweet sounds of sunlight and the breeze ! 
For Spring is on the earth ; that glorious season 
When Beauty, Life, and Joy, — ^mysterious Three !- 
Work silently in man, and bird, and tree. 
Wooing all nature to divinest mirth. 
Now from her wintry sleep th' awaken'd Earth 
Rises, and revels in delicious gladness ! 
The unchain'd rivers and the laughing rills 
Bound wildly forth, and from the throned hills 
Leap down like living streams of light and glory ! 
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The ancient skies look young ; the fresh-bom air 

Is all alive with sound and fragrance rare ; 

And e'en the moss-clad ruins look less hoary ! 

I know not how it is, but at this season 

I feel an overpowering sense of sadness, 

And walk oppress'd beneath a weight of care : 

Yet, such is the o'ennastering might of Beauty, 

And so divinely loyal every creature. 

That I, a mourner, dare not breathe my treason 

Before the gentle majesty of Nature ; 

But tune my accents to the song of duty, 

And say, while tears flow from me while I sing, 

" The beauty and the blessedness of Spring !" 
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UPON SEEING A MUMMY. 

Tub glories of a perished race arise 
Upon my spirit, as I gaze at thee, 
Cold, senseless, withered, chill mortality ! 
Unconscious form ! a type of obsequies, 
Lost in the darkness of the mighty past — 
That great abyss, on which the human heart 
Looks back intensely pondering, till aghast 
It deems it reads some awful mysteries 
Reflecting on itself — then with a start 
Of horror, such as human nature feels 
When she beholds her own dread image stand 
Before her, staring with self-searching eyes ! 
Till the whole soul convxdsed and o'erwrought reels 
Such feel I, as upon thy shrouded form 
I look ; and marvel, that the insatiate worm 
Has been despoiled of its accustomed prey ! 
Defied by thee, thou dweller in the grave. 
How was it, when the myriads came to crave 
Their natural food, that backward they recoil'd. 
By some invisible instinct stopped and foil'd ? 
But all things quake around me. I beliold 
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Great Natnze laid, without the power to die. 

And pass to final nothingness, and rest ! 

O ! hapless state of weak hnmamty, 

Yonth leaves thee, and pexemdallj old. 

Withered and shrouded is thy once gay breast. 

Thoa eanst not pass away by ^w degreea, — 

Eyer rests motionless thy stiffened hand, — 

Those eydess sockets hare no firadh Qlnme ! 

Thy withered heart is idireds ! — thy sympathies 

Have died, like harps, with mnsic on their strings ! 

No sounds again will issue firooi thy toi^e. 

On which the firost c^ marrellons death has hung 

Three thousand years ! That Toice pefchance has sung 

Hymns to Anubis, Apis, and the Snakes 

That coil around the sunny banks of Nile ! 

Thou wert pochance the greatest, or most Tile 

Of Ammon s priests. Yea, the Egyptian 

Smote by Jew Moses, the Impetuous Man ! 
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STANZAS. 



I. 



Nay, triumph not ! that brow of thine, 
Where now thy smiles like sunlight shine, 

May yet be wrung, as mine has been. 
And wither, lady, e'en as mine 
Is sere and faded ! Ladie fair 
There's time enough for drear despair ! 
Once I was e'en as thou art now — serene ! 



IL 

That dream is past : 't was but a dream, 
And waking from that sleep, I deem, 

Itwas as all reality 
In future days to us will seem ! 

The dream is gone, — it pangs no more. 
The deed is done, — its anguish o'er ! — 
Vain reasoning, a deed can never die ! 
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III. 

Amid the noontide glare of day^ 
A form more subtle than the ray 

Of the bright sun in thinnest air, 
Is ever standing in my way — 
I do not see — Ifeel it nigh 
By keener sense than that of eye — 
And 't is a form most exquisitely fair ! 

IV. 

Tliat form is thine ! could we have deemed 
(When all a peaceful rapture beamed, 

And love was as the star of morn, 
Which with a glorious promise teemed) 

That days would come when we should shun 
Each other as a cursed one ? 
Love from each heart in rudest fashion torn ! 

V. 

That time is now I thy scornful look 
Of triumph full, each fibre shook. 

As o*or my frame thy wild glance passed — 
Thy hate ! thy triumph I can brook — 

Pride and despair ! — Oh ! bear me up 
To quaff to the last dregs this cup. 
And this sad prayer to ye shall be my last. 




THE HILLS. 



I. 



The hills ! the hills ! the green and lofty hills ! 

High towers of earth, aye stretching towtads the ekiea ; 

First lighted beacons of the sun, that fills 

The world, and telling that his glories rise t 

Aeries to which the wearied spirit flies : 

Pure regions of the fresh untainted gale ; 

Type of the heaven to which I raise mine eyes, 

When earth and all its pleasures fade and fail, 

Companions of the clouds, and shelterers of the vale. 

n. 

The hiUs ! the hills ! the bright and snow-clad hills ! 

The first to feel the influence of heaven ; 

Ye treasuries of the pure and crystal rills 

That God to glad the heart of man hath given. 

Dark nurses of the earthquake that has riven 

The proudest, strongest, palaces of man. 

When his weak might with Time itself hath striven. 

And vainly made eternity his plan, 

Ye stand as ye have stood unce first the world began ! 



/ 
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III. 



The hills ! the hiUs ! the freedom-bredthing hills 

Mothers and nourishers of glorious deed : 

Inspirers of the patriot's love that fiUs 

The heart, and makes his common thoughts the seed 

Of acts, the slave would tremble but to read ! 

For still the mountain-bom at freedom's shrine 

(Freedom, that dwells not on Italia's mead :) 

Lisps his first prayer ! Freedom, the hills are thine ! 

Upon their crest thou stand'st — ^the deathless and divine ! 



IV. 



Ye lofty mountains ! hallowed by the tread 

Of patriot Tell, whose heaven-directed hand 

Smote the red apple from his infant's head, 

Urged to the deed by tyrant's foul command. 

Ye saw that sacred man undaunted stand 

Before the monster, whose devoted soul 

Drew down the vengeance of an injured land ; 

Around his midnight dreams the curses roll. 

And in his haunted sleep he hears the death-bell toll ! 
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V. 



The hills ! the hills ! the thrones of liberty ! 
With what delight did the strong lightnings start, 
And revel through the skies in forked glee, 
When mighty Tell performed th' avenger s part, 
And winged with ravenous speed to Gesler's heart 
The arrow thirsting for his blood : — ^the deed 
Is done ! rejoice ! his fatherland is free ! 
Peace dwells again on mountain, stream, and mead, 
And the heavens smile to see a tyrant bleed ! 



VI. 



Helvetian hills 1 his daily life was spent 
Upon your Alpine summits ; ye have seen 
The patriot-hero, full of sweet content 
Toil through the sultry day with soul serene : 
When evening came, beneath your trees of green 
His children clung around him like a vine : 
And round his dying bed your shades have been : 
His bones are in thy dust ! O sacred shrine. 
There, pilgrim, bend thy steps, and raise the hymn 
divine I 
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IX. 



The hills ! the hills ! the ever blessed hills ! 

'T was to your lone and ragged breast the Lord, 

Who now again his Father's bosom fills, 

Went in the silent midnight to record 

His love for man — ^for sins that He abhorred, 

'T was here He died : upon thy hallowed sod 

Fell His last pardoning prayer, and ere he soared 

To share the everlasting throne of God, 

Yours were the latest steps the blessed Saviour trod. 



X. 



The hills ! the hills ! emblems of holier hills ! 
Not to be moved when ye on earth must fade 
Like to the mists that hover o'er your rills ; 
When sun and earth, — all, save the words He said- 
Shall pass away. Then conquerors undismayed, 
They who amid your glens once refuge had. 
Once more shall stand in bridal vests arrayed. 
With hosts of radiant saints the hills are clad, 
And in their farewell hour are glorified and glad ! 
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Creeps paler, like night's dusky shade, 
When daylight's glorious shadows fade, 
And moaning winds on every tree 
Hang solemn dirges, which the sea 
Echoes everlastingly ! 

IV. 

The Poet's soul is like a cloud. 
Which by the noontide sun endowed 
With golden light, is floating high. 
And flushed with glory through the sky ! 
In awe the spell-bound myriads gaze, 
Upon the marvel all a-blaze 
With the divine Apollo's rays ! 

V. 

The sun has sunk to rest ! behold. 
How dark, and comfortless, and cold. 
The cloud appears in the blank air. 
Of light and glory stripped, all bare ! 
The myriads deem not whence the light 
Cometh, which made that cloud so bright,- 
A splendour from the Infinite. 
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INVOCATION TO THE EARTH, 

I. 

Earth ! glorious Earth ! beloyed of the skies ! 

Mother of mighty floods and crystal springs. 

Upon thy breast the throbbing ocean lies, 

And the clouds shade thee with their dewy wings T 

Now flushed with sunrise — now o^erfiraught with nooiiy 

And her effulgent htaze of solar beam : 

Now gentle twilight is thy dower — 

Anon thy face is steeped in silvery shower 

Of light, sweet offering from the placid moon : 

Now thou art silent as a dream 

In the deep stillness of the starry hour ! 

II. 

Thou art most beautiful, though years have past 
In solemn centuries, and o'er thee cast 
A passing shadow, like a fleeting cloud 
That wJps itself away in fraglt«un, 
Refreshing what it falls on ; so have years 
But made thee fairer, like a bride in tears, 
That weeps at joy, as others weep at pain ! 
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Dear to all humankind ! fair mother Earth ! 

Dear to each hope that warms the heart of man ! 

He feels, — he knows — ^from thee he had his hirth. 

He has been nurtured on thy gracious breast. 

When he a thoughtless child upon thy meadows ran : 

Oh ! thou hast ever been a bounteous mother ; 

To thee his daily debt is infinite— 

Thou pour'st upon him tlirough each sense, 

Touch — hearing — smell — and sight, 

A flood of sweet delight ! 

In every passing sound he feels 

Some token which its note reveals ! 

Some gentle feeling woven with his frame, j 

Till every atom is informed, and part 

Of soul endowed with brain and heart. 

Imbibing at each pore a share 

Of Nature's joyaunce, which around 

Is flowing as a part of common air. 

Till at the last it flowers into sound, 

As tho' dear Nature's bosom broke 

Its silent joy, and in sweet music spoke. 

III. 

And man is grateful for the peaceful sleep 
Ere from thy quiet womb, great mother Earth, 
He issued into mortal birth ; 
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Called to this world by some mysterious thrill ! 
E'en then his infant eyes began to weep 
For that sweet moment, when the angel Death 
Shall touch his weary form, and say ^^ Be still ! " 

IV. 

The fountains gush from silent hills 

With a sweet and silver sound ; 

Roaming till at last it fills 

Some quiet cave, where frolic Echo lingers, 

And dallies with the ripply tone. 

While ever and anon she weaves a song 

With these, and the sweet notes which shepherd's 

fingers 
Mould with creative breath in simple pipe, 
The admiration of a rustic throng 
Who gather round, for love and dancing ripe ! 
And thou hast lofty mountains for thy child, 
To nourish him in high and holy daring, — 
And floral meads in-isled 
In quiet vales, to temper his proud bearing. 
And chasten him, till in his mind, 
Strength, thought — and gentleness combined 
Mould his ethereal spirit. 
Till it is worthy to inherit 
Its wondrous birthright — Endless Being ! 
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O glorious gifk ! — O joy unspeakable ! 

When the whole soul is deathless and all-seeing. 

Secure from sense of weariness or change, 

With no sad ling'ring thought of bygone Earth, 

As a dark cloud to float in our heart's heaven, 

And intercept the sunlight of our mirth, 

Or fling a shadow o'er the lidless eye ; — 

But all serene with an untiring range 

Borne on the wing of strong Eternity 

Through the deep bosomed realms of space to roam 

Among the starry marvels of the sky. 

And feeling that its vastness is our home. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN IN THE BIBLE OP THE AUTHOR's GOD-CHILD 

Clara ! my little nursling in the Lord ! 

I feel, when gazing on thy placid brow, 

No idle form is the baptismal vow ; 

But one by Jesus and his Father heard ; 

And well I know that in th' Eternal Book, 

By angel pen is written every word ! 

Let me take heed I tremble not to look, 

When summoned to the awful Judgment Throne, 

How far the promise and the deed agree ! 

— But near its end my earthly journey draws — 

And long — aye long — ere thou art maiden grown, 

I shall have passed away ; yet not will cease 

The pious love my spirit bears to thee ! 

But in this volume of Jehovah's laws, 

I call on thee, yea, from the sacred grave. 

With love's deep-pleading, earnest energy ! 

" Be Christ's glad servant, not sin's leprous slave ; 

So shalt thou find in these thy mortal days, 

That the meek ways of piety are ways 

Of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace !" 
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" 'Neath the pallid moonlighti and in the still churchyard, a man 
stood on the grave of the Loved one, and he bared the strings of his 
heart to the breeze, and it thus spake :" — 

Farewell — if there can be farewell 

To sorrows graven on the heart, 
Or Memory cease to hear the knell 

Of all it prized depart, — 
Farewell, farewell, if there can be 
Farewell to Memory. 

Thou wast the sun of life to me. 

The gladdener of my gloom ; 
Now thou art sleeping peacefully. 

Pale jewel of the tomb : 
While I upon the spot must gaze 
'Neath which thy once-clasp'd form decays. 

When round me raged the waves of strife. 

And dark the tempest frowned. 
Thou camest on the sea of life. 

And gladness smiled around. 
The memory of the storm may cease. 
But not of thee who smiled the peace. 
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THE DIVINE HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 

I. 

Stab-qirdled Earth ! what scenes untold, 
Have o'er thy plains and mountains rolled ! 
Such as when Moses upon Fisgah's height 

With the Eternal in high converse stood ; 

T was not alone on meadow — stream and wood, 
Nor turrets glittering with morning light ! 
Nor waving cornfields, nor green olive-tree — 

Not upon these alone 

The prophet's eye was thrown. 
But all the marvels wrought in after-days, 
— The wondrous future blazed upon his sight ! 
He saw the star that hymned a Saviour s birth — 
The baffled fiend-howl in the desert heard : 
He saw the righteous head of Jesus bow, 

With sorrow laden in the garden-scene : 
Beheld the crown of thorns that tore his brow 

While the blood trickled down that face serene ! 
Then dawned upon his eyes the closing scene of all — 

The cross was reared upon Mount Calvary ; 
He heard Messiah in his anguish call. 
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" Why hast thou, O my God, forsaken me?" 
Thus, ere the prophet's eyes were closed in night, 

The manger and the cross were bared 
To bless his dying sight. 



II. 

Star-girdled Earth ! how thrilled thy rock-ribbed frame. 
When from the eternal throne 
Where triune Godhead shone, 
The blessed Saviour as an infant came ! 

No regal pomp, no earthly pageantries. 
But sweet tones, flowing from the waving wings 

Of radiant angels, filled the skies 
With music sweeter than from fine harp-strings. 
And lo ! behold a new-bom star on high 
Tells to the shepherd-sages watching nigh. 
The Prince of Peace is near — the eternal King of kings ! 
How little deemed the myriad throng 

That trod thy plains that solemn night, 
Intent on fraud, or force, or wrong — 

Tortured by grief, or joyant with delight ; 
That He, before whose brightness the flashing stars are 
dim, 
Had laid aside his wondrous blaze of glory — 
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Dismissed the warlike Chenibim 
And holy Seraphim, 
And made a manger his first dormitory ! 
Oh ! when his infant feet on earth first trod. 

Sin groaned aloud — Death bowed his grisly head ; 
Hell's power was shaken, and the ransomed dead 
Thrilled in the vanquished grave, and recognised their 
God! 



III. 

Star^girdled Earth ! how groan'dst thou in that hour 
When on the cross a meek immurmuring Man, 

Midway between two malefactors bled ; 

And his last words were — '" It is finished ! " 
Straight through thy blood-stained frame, 

Strong guilty tremors ran ; 
And the bright sun stood darkened in the sky : 
At one impetuous stride the giant horror came, 

While Nature writhed in her agony ! 

Slowly from ancient graves 

Uprose the buried dead ; 
By thy stem earthquake-pangs disquieted ! 

Once more the pallid glare 

Of lightning gleam laid bare 
Their shrouded forms as solemnly they trod ; 
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Then Nature smote the sky 
With her remorseful cry, 
*' Yea, of a truth, this was the Son of God !" 
O who would deem it true — ^the wondrous story, 
That He, the King of kings ! the Lord of glory ! 
Would die for man ! torn, agonised, and gory ! 
Singled from the countless train 
Of shining orbs that gem the azure plain. 
For the fulfilment of this marvellous deed, — 
On thy wide breast, O Earth, th' Eternal had decreed, 
That Christ for universal man should bleed ! 
Yet, who can tell but through the boundless sky, 
To stars remote, untouched by hiunan eye. 
There pulsed the throbbing of his agony ! 
Stain'd as thou art with Jesii's blood, O earth. 
Thou wast the altar where he laid — 
The spotless Lamb — and where He made 
The atonement, and thus ransomed human birth ! 

IV. 

Star-girdled Earth ! the crowning scene 
Has yet to dawn upon thy plains ; 

When all the buried dead 

Shall once more rai^ their head. 
Once more in human form and breathing life be seen ! 
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From every shore where ocean beats ; 

Each spot on which the sunlight shines ; 
From ancient churchyards' still retreats ; 
From great sea-deeps, and from the gloomy mines ; 
Yea, from the clouds and viewless air, 
(For subtle dust — once human life — is there !) 
It comes ! it comes ! as billows by ; 

Ages on ages rushing roll ! 
The vision now lives on mine eye, 
And that concluding day is present to my soul ! 
The starry systems rest 
On space's silent breast. 
Stopped in their whirling orbits by a word. 
And hark ! the rustling wings 
Of Cherubim and Seraphim 
Proclaim the King of kings. 
And now that awful sound — the trumpet- blast is heard ! 
Forth from the countless stars, 
Bursting death's prison-bars. 
Unnumbered myriads rise at that awakening sound : 
The glittering orbs have passed ; 
For ever in that blast. 
The strong material world like mist has died away ! 
Soul-stirring thought, to feel that all 
That ever wore a human form. 
Shall triumph o'er the insatiate worm ! 
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And be a sharer in this wondrous day-— 

A conqueror in this glorious victory ! 
It stirs my spirit like a call, 
From God's own voice, to know mine eye 

Will then behold the first of human race ! 

Gaze on the Patriarchs, face to face ! 

Hold converse with the chief who led 

The tribes of Israel through the riven wave ! 

And him who tasted not the grave, 

But rode in fiery car triumphantly ! 

And also him who from the dead 

Was called by Jesu's voice divine ! 

And him, the soul-entranced, who trod 

The star- wrought pavement of the sky. 

And with unquenched eye. 

Gazed on the living God ! 

In awful trance his spell -bound soul was brought 

From the recesses of the skies, 

Where blazing on the sapphire throne, 

Appareird in His trinal mysteries, 

Jehovah reigns alone ! 

(He, earth-returned, with light o'erfiraught. 

Revealed, in glowing words, a part 

Of ecstasies, that e'er informed his heart ;) 

But, holier far than all, the thought 
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Of sweet communion with the Man who died 
For me — ^for all ; that all might be 
Restored to immortality : 
Man sayed — and yet Jehovah justified ! 

V. 

But ere the dying sun shall rise, 

To gaze his farewell on the skies, 

(Dying to give that morning birth, 

In which thou perishest — O Earth ! 

Thou and thy sister stars — that now 

Seem everlasting as they throng 

In living clusters round the brow 

Of night — the solemn queen — in stars and darkness 

strong!) 
Ere this shall be, a race shall tread 
Thy plains, £ur mightier than the dead ; 
Far greater than thy present race. 
Nobler in feature, form, and grace. 
Still in the future lies unrolled 
The age of love^ by prophet-bards foretold. 

VI. 

It is a cheering thing to trace 
The triumphs of one human mind ; 
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The noble works it leaves behind, 

A glory and a blessing to his race. 

O Earth ! if every son of thine 

In gentle union would combine-— 
The masy paths that lead to knowledge tread — 
Track science to its fountain-head ; 
The unknown world of thought explore; 
And where one now ascends, should all thy m3rriads 

soar — 
Truth would be all in all, and crime and woe no more. 
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NATURE'S THEOLOGY. 

The earth and its unfailing stores reflect 
His bounty, and the omnipresent sky 
(Studded with all its starry solitudes) 
Reveals immensity to wondering man ! 
Thus all things image to a gentle soul 
His overflowing blessedness and love ! 
And these are cheering truths for human kind ! 
For not alone our wants and sorrows guide 
The spirit to its Grod ; but all its aim 
Is to ascend beyond this mortal state, 
And by the aid of earnest thought and prayer 
To cleanse the soul by Christ's atoning blood, 
And lead it to the everlasting God ! 
Therefore a preparation was required 
And in due time revealed ; nor think it aught 
Save merciful that Gt)d has deemed it right 
Religion should be made a solemn joy. 
Encompassed round with trials hard to bear. 
Demanding efibrts worthy of the prize ! 
For this is true in all things temporal. 
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And God ne'er contradicts the cherished mind. — 

How wonderful is all we see and hear ! 

How seed-like every thought, and word, and thing j 

How harvest-like the gathering ! — ^running o'er 

With glorious produce, feeding every heart 

With holiest treasure, yea, for angels meet ! 

Thus earthly things to heavenly glory tend. 

And make this world sublime ; bestows a crown 

On every mortal who desires to win 

The everlasting wreath : — ^"t is thus I look 

On mountain, valley, stream, and haunted dell, 

Whose music is the gushing of some rill 

O'er the smooth pebbles of its glistening bed ; — 

The love of Nature is the love of God ! 

Its servant, yea, its hallowed minister. 

Leading by sure degrees the loving soul 

From all that's glorious in his works to Him, 

Who made them to reflect his glory's blaze ! 

The ever-present symbols of his might ; 

His wisdom made most manifest to sense ! 

First ^' Peace," which far surpasses human thought, — 

The earthly image of the heaven to come, — ' 

Rests o'er our heart, more beautiful than rest, 

A concord of all fair and holy sounds, 

A midnight silence, with a summer's sun ! 

Calm, full of joy ; serene, but full of light ! 
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A doYe reposing 'neath an angel's wing ! 
A conscious hannonj with God, and all 
That God has made, — this is a type of peace, 
And this the final state of human kind ! 



INSTINCTS. 

Heav'n gave the bee desire for sweets. 
Nor heav'n denies her flowers ; 
The thirsty land for moisture waits. 
Nor heav'n withholds its showers. 
No sooner are the babe's alarms 
To mother's ears exprest, 
He finds a shelter in her arms — 
His solace at her breast. 

Nor are the instincts of the heart 

Less subjects of heaven's care ; 

Nor would it S3anpathies impart 

Merely to perish there ; — 

The heart that yearns for kindred mind 

To share its bliss or pain ; 

That knows to love, — shall surely find 

A heart that loves again. 



MARION. 
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MARION. 

Mortals ! why thus toil away 
Even to your dying day^ 
For the meat that perisheth ? 
Wist ye not that your first breatk 
Is the beginning of your death ? 
And that the life of king or slave 
Is hut a pathway to the grave ? 
Who looking on a gentle bride^ 
With the loved one by her side^ 
Can read in her delighted eye 
The tears she shed in infcmey ! 
And een as little can we trace 
The death'shade stealing o'er herfaee^ 
Which soon^ despite its youthful Hoom^ 
Must lay and moulder in the tomb. 
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MARION. 

Part the First. 

A BRiGHT-haired girl, with fair blue eyes 
Lit up with starry ecstasies,- 
A heart that beat in full accord 
"With the true feeling of each word ; 
As though its throbbings were o'erfraught 
With the deep subtleties of thought, 
And took its pulse of J07 and pain 
From the still workings of the brain ! 

But ever and anon there came 

Across her brow a flush of flame, 

While her sweet eyes gleamed so bright. 

That they seemed to roll in light. 

And the feelings of her heart 

Bubbled from her lips, which part 

As though the powers of thought had broke 

Their silence, and in music spoke. 

Full, deep-toned, rapturous bursts of mind. 

Which would not, could not be confined ! 
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A moment more — that flush had gone 
And left her brow both cold and wan, 
And the lit eye, so brightly fair, 
Was dim — for mournful tears were there; 
And from her parted lips faint words 
Flowed, dirge-like, slowly from the chords 
Of a lone heart, whose love had gone, 
And left her in her grief alone !— 

In an ancient oak-carved room, 
Now in light and now in gloom ; 
As the fitful flame which played 
On a fire-hearth of grey stone 
Grew dim or bright'— this gentle maid 
Sat reading by its light, alone — 
Before her there was opened wide 
A goodly folio, deified 
By the undying thoughts of 'those 
Who have made music of their woes, 
And in immortal verse have shrined 
Their energies of heart and mind. 

Of Chaucer, he who from the night 
Called British Poesie to light. 
And traced with an unrivalled pen 
The various ways of various men. 
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Sung love and war, and from the sleep 
Of silence, woke Griseld to weep ! 
Galled Ariadne from the dead, 
Streaming with the tears she shed, 
Kneeling on the wide sea-shore. 
Whose waves upon their hosom hore 
The faithless knight, — her cries grow wild^- 
Hush ! thou wilt waken the sweet child, 
Of Constance, which upon her breast 
Tastes an undreaming rest ! 

Oh, wondrous Shakespear, at thy name 
What glorious shapes of love and fame 
Arise, as though some magic spell 
O'er many a mossy grave-rest fell. 
And called to breathing life again, 
The gentle heart and thoughtful brain ! — 
The air is peopled by a throng 
Of spirits, raised by thy sweet song ; 
Great Prospero, whose magic skill 
Bowed storms and spirits to his will ; — 
And now the dauntless Moor I see — 
The philosophic Prince, — and she 
Who perished for the love of him ! 
And lo, that compound strange, of whim. 
With quips, and merry jests, and eyes 
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Running o'er with waggeries, 

Till they almost seem to swim 

In the fullness of his whim ! 

But let them pass, — hail ! wondrous throng 

Of spirits raised by Shakespear's song ! 

Nor will I pause to dwell on him 
Whose thought was one undying hymn 
Of glory, music, majesty ! 
That bard divine, whose mortal eye 
Was quenched by the strong rush of light 
Which made his inner soul more bright ! 

Nor visioned Spenser, whose sweet tongue, 
Such gorgeous scenes of beauty sung. 
That earth and common life became 
Moulded into a Faerie frame ! 

Yet there is one whose honoured name 

To every human heart is dear. 

Hail, pilgrim, whom we all revere, . 

Thrice honoured Bunyan ; I have prayed 

With thee beneath the hazel shade, 

With thee have dreamed that wondrous dream, 

In which the path as with a beam 

Of glorious sunlight was besprent, 
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So that 'twas heaven where'er I went ! 
And I have wept with thee, when earth 
With all its sunlight, love, and mirth, 
Its hills, fields, birds, and flowers, yea all 
So dear were hid by prison- wall ; 
How have I longed to set thee free. 
And wept for outraged liberty ! 

The maid has kindled o'er the page, 

Her full eye brightens with her rage. 

While on her brow the blood- veins start 

With the disdain that stirs her heart. 

The book is closed — ^her spirit feels 

A glow that language not reveals ; 

Till like a torrent that o'erleaps 

Its banks, these words spring from her lips :- 

" What spell divine — ^what wondrous dower- 

From whence the poet's magic power ? 

His voiceful spirit walks the earth. 

And speaks to the remotest birth ; 

Ages on ages pass away. 

The very mountains feel decay, 

And rivers, once impetuous streams. 

Have died, like old, forgotten dreams, 

And left no trace where'er they flowed ! 
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339 MASIDTf* 

PEoud Tyve, innpeanaL abode I 

Now ^iow9 a labors hut to a^eaik 

Of stem, decay, ^loiiid taEsvdIeEa seek 

Some idGc of its fenner state. 

Thney ever tbe importiiiEate, 

Spazes mnr the aenlptor 9 raazble piide 

Nor pamter s tiiiiiiipk I — 

Not so tbe poet ; his strmig heart 

Is stni of Irmig things a part, 

Hs TGsee ham still the stirxing power 

It had in te fast Toeal hour. 

And hearts nnboni will own its sway. 

TOice ! that never knows decaj, 
Woold that I had that %ht dirine 
By whieh those sUis of gloiy shine ! 
Those woodeis of ^le knnian mind ! — 
.0 they are eyes nnto the blind ! 
Tofoth, hapcy and pleasmey joy, and rest, 
And all ddights that stir the breast, 

1 woold resign with cheeifalneas^ 
O that I were a poetess !" 

Overworked was the sweet girFs biain, 
And sleep fell on her, like a rain 
From sommer clouds, when the parched earth 
Is dry, and fiunts in feyensh dearth. 
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And now a warning yision stole 
Like prophecy upon her soul, 
And one by one in mortal frame. 
These forms of bygone glory came. 

A Lesbian maid with tresses wild, 
Upon her own dear Phaon smiled, 
The deathless lyre by her was strung— 
The impassioned song by. her was sung ; 
And rapture lived upon each tone, 
Till every bosom seemed her own ; 
Love swelled her breast and lit her eye. 
And all was song and ecstasy ! 

The scene was changed : a gloomy shore, 
A rock, 'neath which the billows roar ; 
And on the lofty steep she stands, 
Grasping her lyre with clenched hands, 
And as she wildly eyes the surge, 
Pours o'er the wave her funeral dirge ! 

'^ But one lay more give forth, dear lute, 
And then for e'er thy chords be mute, 
'T is all thy mistress craves of thee, 
Farewell ! all things are dark to me; 
The world is empty ! my heart is dead ! 
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For love, which gave it life, has fled. 
Look on me kindly, gentle wave, 
For I have chosen thee my grave ; 
O welcome me, thou mighty sea. 
The wearied Sappho comes to thee ! " 
She grasped the lyre and madly sprung :— 
A plash ! and the dark waters spread 
Their, sea-weeds o'er the hapless dead ! 

The fair girl woke in grief and fear, 

For she deemed the dark sea near, 

And that she struggled with the wave. 

Which closed above her as a grave ! 

Large drops of pallid agony 

Start from her, and she seems to die ; 

In vain she strives to speak or cry, 

For her torture's dreadful weight 

Has made her inarticulate. 

Slowly the trance is overpast. 

And the maiden wakes at last ; 

Opens her eyes with dread and pain, 

As one who shudders to look again 

At some fearful face that grins so near. 

That you feel its breath makes your own cheek sere, 

With a horrible sense of agony 

Which roots you in earth when you strive to fly 
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From a fiend who over your shoulder stares, 

And looks in your face till you feel its hairs 

Mix with your own, and tangle in one ! 

With a trembling dread she looked around, 

Then up in the air, and then on the ground, 

Till she calmed by slow degrees her heart. 

Which throbbed so fast that it seemed to start 

All red and mad against her side, 

As though it would dash its purple tide 

In one fiill gush from her panting breast ; 

Slowly the lady calmed to rest 

Her turbid thoughts, and bent her head 

Down on her bosom, as one who said 

A prayer to Him who made us all. 

But the words her pallid lips let fall 

Rest on the heart of Him who died 

A criminal, and crucified 

With those who felt the scorn to die 

With Him, above their agony ! 

But He was the Lord of heaven and earth, — 

Weep ! weep with shame each Pharisee birth 

That poisons the air with your highborn breath, 

Ye nobles, that doomed the Lord to death ! 

But His peace has fall'n on the troubled breast 

Of the maiden fair ; she takes her rest, 

And her bosom heaves with as calm a stir 

R 
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As though a mother's breast had pillowed her !• 

Oh may thy slumbers fall as fiur 

As eyening dew through summer air, 

When not a fiiiry's wing is damp 

With its silvery shower, and not a lamp 

Of the bright glow-woim bums pale and dim ! 

List ! to the spirits' midnight hymn ! 

Crently the sacred aspens stir, 

To music, blest interpreter 

Of all the voices that remain 

Sleeping in their silent chain. 

Till the evening's breath unties 

All their secret harmonies ! 

Sweet vesper hymnings, soothe the breast 

Of yonder gentle girl at rest ! 

End op Part First. 
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MARION. 

Part the Second. 

T IS the middle of night by the castle clock, 

And the moonlight sleeps on the flinty rock ; 

Sleepeth the moonlight on the grave, 

And the moonlight fair doth sleep on the air, 

And it sleepeth on the wave : 

Rocked to its calm and tranced sleep 

By the swelling wave of the sounding deep, 

As a gentle child to sleep beguiled 

By the heave and the sob of the mother s breast, 

Whose tears do flow so faint and low. 

For fear they mar her infant's rest ! 

A beauteous sight it is, I deem, 

As holy as an angel's dream. 

When the infant's peaceful sleep is o'er, 

To see it raise its innocent eye 

To the mother's brow which shadows it. 

For what the pure and lofty sky 

Is to the pious mother's eye, 

R 2 
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A consolation and a charm 

To shield her from all woe and harm, 

A thing to pray to, when the fear 

Of sorrow or of danger's near. 

E'en thus to the delighted child, 

Is the mother's hrow o'erbending mild. 

'T is the middle of night, and the maid doth weep 

In the silence of her sleep : 

Asleep and weeping piteously, 

The tears slide from her sleeping eye ; 

Why weeps the gentle maiden so ? 

Perchance she has a dream of woe ! 

Hath one so fair and good a sorrow ? 

Perchance on the mom 't will all be well. 

Ah ! well-a-day 't is sad to tell. 

But the grief of the night is the grief of the morrow. 

Pale sorrow leads the soul to prayer. 

And in her sleep the lady prayeth, 

But what the gentle maiden sayeth, 

Is mingled with the blessed air, 

And holier is the air, I deem. 

For the prayer of a virtuous damsel's dream ; 

'T is over now, and the dream is past ! 

'T is over now — she awakes at last. 
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She slowly raised her dewy eyes, 

And a mournful sigh from her bosom broke, 

As tho' she wist, when she awoke, 

Some frightful dream had bound her soul. 

Then gathering tears began to roll. 

And suddenly she knelt — 

And in holy silence prayed fiill long. 

I ween that as the maiden prayed. 

She felt her clouds of sorrow fade. 

Like the unsubstantial mist, 

When the bright-eyed sun in heaven uprist. 

Looks proudly forth in glorious might 

Upon the hills which flash with light. 



The dawn comes sweetly o'er the earth. 
And joy with morning light has birth. 
Each bough is vocal, and the trees 
ThriU with living harmonies. 
All around, below, above, 
Revel in the light of Love. 

The lark is up ; the air is fraught 
With music, like a mind with thought ! 
As tho' the silent stars of night 
Had quickened with the morning light, 
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And in diTinest ecstacy 

Poured aerial music thro' the sky. 

One star, the glory of the night, 

Is lingering in the sky alone, 

And every moment wanes less bright — 

Now as tho' air dissolved 't is gone. 

The sun ! the sun ! creation thrills 
Thro' her vast frame with strong delight, 
As the full tide of morning fills 
Her verdant bosoms, while the hills 
Shout to each other, with a voice 
Which loosens the vast avalanche ! 
Creation chaunts in bough and branch, 
Her mighty chorus — All rejoice ! 
And there is one who more than feek 
The rapture which this hour reveab. 
For Nature's sacred page to her 
Is Scripture to a worshipp er 
The hills and valleys, seas and woods, 
The very deserts, and the floods 
Are Gted's own writing, and the stir 
Of leafy forests, and the roll 
Of the mi^estio ocean brings 
Divinest voices to her soul. 
In every breese an angel sings, 
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And every tree a living tongue 

By which the Ahnighty joy is sung. 

The lady wandered to a nook 

Within the wood — ^the sweetest page 

Of rest in Nature's pleasant book. 

It was too sweet a spot to pass, 

And she felt weary, and the grass 

Looked soft and warm, while o'er her head 

The interlacing boughs were spread ! 

A* pleasant canopy ! It was a spot 

In which the world might be forgot ! 

The murmur of the multitude 

Was lost long ere it reached the wood. 

And this was in its still recess \ 

A very nest of loveliness ! 

A shrine in which the human soul 

Might worship free from all control 

Which mortal eye holds o'er the heart 

When of the crowd we form a part ! 

Here nothing chilled the fervent prayer, 

And worship seemed the natural feeling, 

A whisper from all nature stealing ! 

From tree and rill, from earth and air ! 

Thus felt sweet Marion, as she rested 

Upon the earth — the verdant breasted ; 
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And o'er ber gentle spirit fell 

A peace so inexpressible, 

Tbat sbe was silent as a stream 

That flows in some soft dream ! 

Wbile everything tbat met ber eye 

Was still, and stedfast as tbe sky. 

Livetb there one who bast not felt, 

"While gazing on a lovely scene. 

The quiet landscape slowly melt 

Into the heart, till that bath been 

As calm as the blue sky— -as lofty — as serene ? 

" I would " quoth Marion, " I were 

A gentle tone that I might roam, 

A happy thing upon the air. 

Having the bright sky for my natural home ; 

And then the heavens that smile above 

Would hold me in their arms of love ! " 

End of Part the Second. 
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STANZAS. 

" AH things perish save virtue." 

Sweet mom — so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die." 

" Sweet rose " — whose fragrance now I crave, 

To glad my sense and joy mine eye, 
" Thy root is ever in its grave. 
And thou must die." 

Sweet spring — so full of shine and showers. 

It makes the weary spirit sigh, 
To think, with all thy herbs and flowers. 
That thou must die. 

Sweet music— e'en the lovely song 

Which from my harp in window nigh. 
Is floating on the breeze along. 
E'en thou must die. 
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And all the bright and glistering train 

Of stars, that stud the deep blue sky, 
Must they all perish — none remain 
To glad the eye ? 

And vales and fields, and rushing streams. 

And mountains that invade the sky, 
Are they as baseless as our dreams ? 
And must they die ? 

. And all that 's beautiful and fair 

On Nature's face — Clove's melody, 
That makes sweet music of the air, 
All — all must die ! 



And man, frail form of senseless clay, 

Tho' now his glance is proud and high. 
Perchance upon this passing day. 
He too may die ! 

But the bright soul ? — that^ shrined within,- 

The quenchless light in mortal form, — 
Tho' dimmed by misery and sin, 
Defies the worm. 
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When all the stars shall fade away, 

And suns in their own blaze expire, 
And trackless comets cease to stray 
With wand 'ring fire, 

The soul shall ever live, nor know 

The lapse of time, but dwell on high, 
And share—- in endless joy or woe — 
Eternity. 
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THE SEA. 

O Lady ! whose bright image on my soul 
Dwells like a silver star upon the breast 
Of a clear lake, whose waters are at rest ! 
Now side by side we see the ocean roll, 
And its foam-crested waves ride toweringly 
With serpent marchings, gracefully and free : 
Then, slowly gathering up their moving weight, 
Full on the shore themselves precipitate, 
Dash'd into foaming shivers hissingly ! — 
Anon another comes with Titan roar. 
And beats the shingly beach, which hisses wide 
At every pore, as though it half defied 
In snarling madness the strong muscular sea ! — 
O type of strength and weakness — giant — child ! 
Now like a rushing surge with passion wild ; 
Now weary as a broken wave which dies 
On the bare desolate shore despondingly ; 
And now at placid rest, when the great deep 
(Soothed by the sunset dyes to charmed sleep) 
Kisses the stars which throng upon its breast, 
Till the blue ocean shines another sky ; 
While all around a lulling murmur flows 
From whispering waves ere sinking to repose ! 
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THE LILIES. 

Go to the fields, and gaze upon 
The lilies — simple flowers ! 

They toil not, spin not, nor consume 
In care their passing hours ; 

But gazing on the soft blue sky, 

Delight the weary wanderer's eye. 

Yet Solomon in all his state 
Was not arrayed like them. 

Though vested in his gorgeous robe 
And glittering diadem. 

And throned, e'en as a God on high, 

In all the blaze of majesty. 

Will he who breathed upon the flower 

Its fragrancy and bloom, 
Unpitying see thee drop and sink 

Unaided to the tomb ? 
Go to the meadows — ^bend thine eyes 
Upon the lilies — and be wise. 
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DIVINE LOVE. 

"Thtt Jens, belM]£ii9htan,kyvcdhim> and aid onto him. One thing thou Uckoc ; 
go thy wmy, idl whaiaoevcr choa hast, and give to tlie poor, and thon shale have tvea- 
snre in hoivcn : and oome, take up the cross, and follow in& And he was sad at that 
sajing, and went away giieved.*— MaaIc, x. 21 , 22. 

Alas ! that one whom Jesns saw and loved. 

And yearned to make his follower and firiend — 

One who in virtue's path so nearl^r moved. 

And knew at virtue's holiest shrine to bend, — 

That ke should e'er draw back, abashed, reproved, 

But uncorrected, and, too lavish, spend 

His wealth and powers on earth, whom favoring 

Heaven, 
Asked but to save the treasures it had given ! 

And, if our mortal thought may dare to look 
Into the breast of spotless purity, 
Following feebly where the blessed Book 
Leads us to high and holy mystery, — 
How often the meek Saviour, when He took 
Each human sorrow and each sympathy 
Into His glorious being, must have known 
Those whom almoit He could have called Hib own ! 
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He who can read the secrets of all hearts, 
And feel each mortal craving and desire — 
Who best could know the bliss that love imparts, 
As primal fount of that celestial fire ; 
He who could pierce beneath the subtle arts 
That false and fading friendship can inspire ; 
How often must His pure and righteous sonl 
Have mourned the plague-spot poisoning the whole ! 

Yet did He choose him friendsy nor did He spurn 
Their feeble love, because that love was weak ; 
His prescience did their after-truth discern. 
His lip indulgent comfort deigned to speak ; 
When their faint hearts from Him would basely turn, 
He did not strive, nor cry ; His accents meek 
Told his soul's heaviness ; and when they jM, 
Great God ! 't was then thy righteous blood was shed. 

He who had taken from that sacred hand 
The bread His lips had blessed, he went and sold 
His Lord and Master ! JSe who vowed to stand 
Firm to the death, the thrice- heard note hath told 
Of his defection. He who could command 
The Saviour s bosom as his rest. Behold ! 
Of all that He hath loved there is not ane'^ 
All trembling stand aloof. He dies alone ! 
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But O thou Framer of the human breast, 

Inspirer of the high and holy mind 

Of love, that fiercest torture could not wrest 

From the beloved one, though he were conogned 

To shame or death — ^Thou that cmddH choose the best ! 

O wherefore didst Thou not these nobler find ? 

Why not on earth thy life and love impart 

To those whose truth was ^' after thine own heart ?" 

Why, when the pulses of thy mortal frame 
Throbbed for a human breast whereon to lay 
Thy sacred imcrowned head ; O wherefore came. 
Of all the myriad souls that own thy sway, 
None whose true life might breathe that holy name 
Which sheds on Sorrow's night the glow of day ? 
Why hadst Thou not b, friend who would have cared 
For all thy care, and even death have shared ? 

Thou that canst read of man the inmost soul. 
Thou knowest friendship is no idle sound ; 
Thou knowest years of trial vainly roll 
Over such hearts of truth as may be found 
Even on earth ; Thou that canst see the whole 
Of life's drear desert — this its holy ground, 
Rose it not brightly to thy tearful eye ? 
And couldst Thou, blessed Pilgrim, pass it by ? 
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Was it, thou destined Lamb of God, ordained 
Before the Earth had sinned, her sins to bear, 
To hive in thy heart's blood the sinner stained 
With spot of earthly love and earthly care, 
That the full cup of woe had not been drained 
Had friendship claimed the privilege to share ; 
Or that affection fervent, pure like this. 
Had charmed the bitter chalice into bUss ? 

Or was it, holiest Friend of all mankind — 
Friend of the friendless, of the sinner, lost 
Almost to human feeling, and consigned 
To lone remorse by the self-righteous host 
Of judging sinners — that thy sted&st mind 
Purposed to ransom all at such high cost — 
Shunned the communion of such righteous aney 
Lest the beloved should be loved alone ? 

O Thou, the Christian's pattern, — sent to those 
Who, like their Master, bear the heaviest cross — 
Who claim of earth's inheritance, her woes. 
And count her richest gains to be but loss. 
That they may rise to heaven as He arose ! 
When storms arise, and cruel tempests toss, 
And they are lonely upon life's dark sea. 
The Chriitian feels 'twas lone and dark to Thee. 

s 
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And when our mortal nature yearns to feel 
The answering throb of a devoted breast — 
The one fond heart our woes might soothe or heal. 
The sympathy would make our bliss more blest— 
When our own hearts of hearts to us reveal 
The truth and love on which we long to rest, 
And yet of all that look and pass us by. 
He passeth not for whom our bosoms sigh. 

When some, who, lingmng in love, appear 
From friendship's holy shrine to be not far. 
And yet may never enter, though so near, 
When others brightly shine as falling star. 
To expire as soon — and some we could revere 
Betray the hidden vices that can mar 
Virtue's own form, when all we hoped is not, — 
Jesus ! we feel we only share thy lot. 

And, following thy footsteps, we repair 
E'en with the void no earthly friend may fill. 
To Him who makes that void his dearest care, — 
To Him who can alone the heart-pulse still 
That He hath taught to beat. In secret prayer 
To Him our hearts are given — ^and answering, thrill 
The tokens of his love, as low we bend. 
And know through endless time our God shall be our 
Friend. 
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STANZAS. 



O CAM my heart-strings cease to give 
Response to love's sweet breath ? 

No : not till its throbbings are over, and I 
Am at rest in the dreamless death. 

Can the wind-wooed lute, 

With its musio-sighing chords, 

To the gentle breeze be mute, 
Nor awake to its kindly words ? 
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QUESTION AND REPLY. 

QUESTION. 

There were mists in the monung ;— — they £Eide firom 

the hiU.— 
There was song in the woods ; — they are cheerless and 

stiU.— 
There were flowers on earth's bosom ; — ^their leaves are 

all shed. — 
There were hopes in my youth ; — they are withered 

and dead. — 
There is change, there is death, spread on all here 

below. 
The fairest is frail as the vanishing snow. — 
Thou art &irer and dearer than all that I view ; 
But ah ! dare I hope time will find thee more tnie ? 



THE REPLY. 



The mists of the morning may £Eide from the hill. 
The once vocal groves may be cheerless and still. 
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The fair leaves may fall from the withering tree, 
But the heart thou hast won shall be faithful to thee— 
All on earth may be frail as the bright snowy wreath, 
That melts as it feels the young summer^s soft breath ; 
There is change, there is death, in the joys by Earth 

given — 
For th^ are of earth ; but hw is from Heaven. 



EDITHA THE FAIR. 



Thbt bore him in. the moonlight pale. 
They bore him to his grsre : 

And asre a broken sob there was 
fflence on i^iore and waTe. 



The moonlight pale dept on the grave ; 

Another rested thoe : 
It was the dead man's £uthfal bride, 

Twas Editha the Fair. 



The morning rose — ^the moonlight's gone; 

The fiuthlesB moonlight's fled ! 
But still the £ur bride slumbers on. 

And slnmbeis with the dead. 
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The birds around her blithely sing. 
The trees with music stir, 

The wind with fragrance passeth by— 
But they are nought to her. 

Her eye will never look again 
On mountain or on stream — 

Her heart has now no earthly care — 
Her brain no earthly dream. 
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STANZAS. 



A WITHERED tree that stands alone 

Upon a dreary heath, 
Through whose bare bonghs the low winds moan. 

The dismal dirge of death. 

The dews of night — ^the morning shower 

Fall on it unrepaid ; 
Alike to it the Spring's fresh hour 

And Winter's cheerless shade. 



The sunlight bursts upon the earth, 

All living things rejoice ; 
To join great Nature's happy mirth — 

Flowers, trees, all find a voice, 




I 
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And all things save this withered tree 
Seemed tuned to one sweet song ; 

It standeth like a gloomy fiend 
Amid an angel throng. 

And thus to many a human heart 
The music round is swelling ; 

They have in peace or joy no part — 
In happy home no dwelling. 
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TO MY GODCHILD, 

CLARA MATILDA SHERMAN. 

Clara, my spiritual child ! a prayer, 

Framed in the blessedness of Sabbath hour, 

I breathe for thee ! It is not for a dower 

Of rank, or potent wealth, or genius rare ; 

Nor would I have thy form or face too fair. 

For beauty is a gift of fatal power. 

The fruitful source of many a bitter shower 

Of tears, which end in madness or despair ! 

Far other gifts I supplicate for thee : — 

A heart which sanctifies the common way 

Of daily life, — a spirit meek yet free. 

Like to the waters of a quiet bay 

Which have the strength and freshness of the sea. 

On whose calm breast serenely mirror'd lie 

The starry glories of the lofty sky. 

E'en so, fair spirit ! may thy future state 

Be dimly shadow'd on thy mortal fate. 

In the bright Sabbath calm of sainted charity. 
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SPIRITUAL FOOD. 

Men feed the body with the nicest care 
And for the mind prepare a rich repast : 
But O they let the immortal spirit fast, 
Or feed on dread of anguish and despair. 
They will not deem its sustenance is prayer, 
Nor listen to the inward voice which longs 
For Jesu s precious words, and Sion's sacred songs. 
O did they listen to the small still voice. 
Which as a crystal fountain flows within 
To its own melody ; which nought save sin 
Can crush, or still the note which bids rejoice. 
Earth soon is o'er : its torturing cares soon fade. 
And then bright Heaven, to our sight display'd. 
Opes to receive us ; and the saintly throng 
Swells the whole universe with Holy Song, 
The song of joy for those, who, led astray 
From Jesu's path, regain the peaceful way. 



1 
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STANZAS. 



All aikoUy pass throiigh the harp that is siringlessy 
Tlie ddkate hreesey and the gale in its fdry, 
No murmnis of music are flung firom their toucheSy — 
Hie haip rests in stillness ! 

The laadacape of earth, and the verdnre-robed moirn- 

tainSy 
The aye-duaf^ng hoe of the earth-girdling ocean. 
The gloiioiis son m the blaze of the noontide 
Are dark to the sightless. 

Tlie blue sky aboTe with the stars thickly studded, 
Tlie moon that kraks round in the light of her beauty. 
All ibese ar« to bim both a pang and a sorrow. — 
Dark is the moonlight! 
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The murmnrous sound of the soft-&lliiig spring-rills, 
The rustle and song of the dark-waying forests, 
The beautiful music of Sabbath bells calling 
All nature to worship,-^ 

O these are all lost on the deaf-— the unhearing. 
And e'en so of life are the joys and the sorrows 
To him that is godless : but all these are plain to 
The truth-loYing Christian ! 
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THE JEOLIAN HARP. 

Thb harp in my window^ the simple ^olian, 
Doleth forth sounds, as the delicate breezes 
Steal thro' its chords, and the soft music wreathing 
A garland of musical flowers round my spirit, 
Dirge-like and soul-like, — so soothingly mournful. 
How pensively now are the strings overflowing 
With music, so gentle, so dove-like, so sigh-like ! 
As tho' the wind thirst-like had drank all the wailings, 
The sighs, and lamentings of widows and orphans, 
And poured all the sadness in one gush of song ; 
Till the chords of the harp, the dear simple ^olian, 
Are thrilling and sobbing with sorrow and song. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN ASHTEAD CHURCH 

YARD. 

They sleep ; — the green turf wraps them round, 

The turf is green throughout the year, 
And violets grow upon each mound 
To tell us Spring is here. 

Yet vain to those who rest below 

The hills rejoicing in the Spring, 
And silent all to them the flow 
Of rivers murmuring. 

The early lark for them no more, 

Shall open morning with her song. 
Teaching to all great Nature's loi 
To weak and strong — 
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To rise up beayenward from the spot, 

Which God has made our earthly home, 
Never to leave one tie forgot, 
Nor wish to roam. 

But ever on the unchanging sky 

To fix the soul — ^the mind — ^the heart, 
And, when it is our time to die. 
With joy depart. 
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AN HERRN BOSEN. 



I UPON HIS WONDERFUL PERFORMANCE OF THE 



"witches* dance," from FAUST. 



Play, Minstrel, play that air again ; 

For a sweet dream of glory gone. 
Revives once mpre in heart and brain. 

And lives in every tone, 
It lives with all its rapturous fears. 
Its trembling hopes and smiles and tears. 

T is thus, they say in poesie. 
That the tuneful Orpheus led 

His own beloved Eurydice 

From the mansions of the dead : 

Half- waked to life and love again, 

By the strong magic of his strain. 



i 
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THE STONELESS GRAVE. 

( ) TELL me, lone and nameless tomb, 

Who sleeps within thy fold ? 
Say, silent sepalchre of gloom. 

Whose ashes dost thou hold ? 
Perchance the very feet have trod 
Their destined grave, and o'er the sod 

'Neath which they now lay cold, 
In mirthful mood have often prest, 
Unthinking they, their own grave's breast. 

Was it some fair and faithful bride. 

As pure as dawning day, 
The father s hope — the husband's pride — 

So innocently gay ? 
When she has glimpsed the rising mom 
Of holy rapture, to be torn 

From all she loved away — 
While he on this drear earth must dwell, 
To muse upon her .last farewell. 
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Or was it, Grave, some maiden fair. 

Thus blasted in her spring ; 
Her sweetness wasted on the air, 

A thankless offering ? 
Her lover on her brow has gazed. 
Till his sight-tortured eyes were glazed. 

To Bee her withering. 
Earth's latest link at last o'ercome. 
She sank a victim to the tomb. 

Perchance some bard beneath thee sleeps : 

Are thus his hopes repaid ? 
No tributary marble keeps 

Note where his form is laid. 
His '^ thoughts that breathed, his words that burned/' 
His mind that time and limit spumed, 

Rest they beneath this Shade ? 
No : bom for Heaven, his bonds of clay 
Once burst, his spirit soared away. 

The moonlight slumbers quietly 

Upon this peaceful spot ; 
Nor, when the sun is in the sky. 

Is this meek grave forgot. 

T 2 
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The stars, too, beautiful and bright. 
Shine on it with their gracious light : 

Ah, calm and blessed lot, 
To rest in such a dreamless sleep, 
While living millions wake and weep ! 
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IN CCELO QUIES." 



Life has its pleasures ; — many and varied joys 

Soften or hide its sharp and cruel woes ; 

Love, Friendship, Fame on some, and meaner toys 

On others it confers ; on none repose. 

The throb that bliss ereatesy that bUss destroys ; 

The pain of pleasure who that feels but knows ? 

Or who, excitement struggling in his breast. 

But feels how different mortal joy firom rest ? 

Is there no home then for the weary mind, — 
No respite firom the war of ceaseless thought, — 
No chain that may the roving spirit bind, — 
No dreamless sleep for those who long have sought 
To rest — ^for those who would, repose to find, 
Give every pleasure with which life is fraught ? 
Ah yes ! the rest, denied to Earth, is given 
As the supreme felicity of Heaven. 



SONNETS. 
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TO THE QUEEN. 

SOVRAN Lady ! when the choral voice 
Of a glad nation rose in proud acclaim, 

And the skies echoed with Victoria's name, — 

1 was not one who swell'd the vast crowd's noise ; 
But, in a quiet meadow far away, 

I call'd on all things living to rejoice 
In the sweet promise of thy golden sway. 
For in thy reign, O mistress of the sea ! 
I recognise a brighter dawn on earth ;— 
Rejoice, ye millions of the human birth ! 
Let shore and sea your happy songs resound ; 
For she, the empress of the great and free. 
Is gentle-hearted, and in her we see 
Truth, beauty, womanhood, with power and glory 
crown'd. 
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TO THE SAME. 

The sounds of gratulation and of love 
Precede and follow thee, as purple dawn 
Waits on the rising of the sun above : — 
That generous monarch of the azure mom, 
Steeps everything in beauty and delight ; 
Alike he warms the noble and the slave. 
Shines lovingly on banquet and on grave, 
So that all living creatures bless his light ; 
Then like the glorious sun, gentle Queen, 
Be thy career, thy morning fresh and bright, 
The evening of thy days calm and serene, 
With not a cloud in the blue heavens seen. 
So when thou ]9,yst thy earthly symbol down. 
Thou mayst receive an everlasting crown ! 
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ON A PORTRAIT OP WORDSWORTH, PAINTED BY 
MISS MARGARET GILLIES. 

We die and pass away : — our very name 
Goes into silence, as the eloquent air 
Scatters our voices ; and the wearied frame, 
Shrouded in darkness, pays the grave's stem claim, 
While the blank eyes are fiz'd in death's blind stare \ 
Oh, these were thoughts to plunge us in despair, — 
But that the Poet and the Painter came ; 
Then living music flows from buried lips. 
And the dead form bursts through the grave's eclipse ! 
blest magician, that can fix for aye 
The fleeting image ! — here I seem to gaze 
On Wordsworth's honouied face ; for in the cells 
Of those deep eyes Thought like a prophet dwells, 
And round those drooping lips Song like a murmur 
strays! 
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THE TRANCE. 

It was a vision : or my spirit stra/d 

To the fair clime of blue-sky'd Araby : 

For while the congregation round me pray'd, 

My weary soul was 'neath a tall rock's shade 

With eyes intent upon a cloudless sky. 

The boundless waste of ocean roll'd before, 

And pilgrim-billows pebbly offerings brought, 

As a fond tribute to the embracing shore : 

The joyful air, with fireshest odours fraught, 

Bathed my bare forehead : — Nature seem'd to steal 

All worship to herself. Apart I trod 

From human kind, as though no more to feel ; 

When, at one bound, the organ's solemn peal 

Brought me from Nature back to Nature's God. 
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THE PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

O HEART o' man ! that in the crowning thrill 

Of thy delight heaves the unconscious sigh, 

Right well thou feelest there is something still 

Wanting, to fill the soul's immensity : — 

And thy now folded and immortal wings 

Yearn for the silver stars that sing on high ! 

Be quiet for a while — for even here, 

In the dim twilight of earth's atmosphere, 

Thou hast most glorious and large domains 

And great pursuits! — calm thoughts, and conquer d 

pains, 
And faithful ministers! — the cherub Love, 
Whose wings are all besprent with silver dew, 
Gather'd while lingering in the heavens above ; 
Faith, whose meek heart to her dear Lord is true, 
Albeit dwelling in a realm afar ; 
Bright Joy, who trembles with the song she sings ; 
And Poesie, the soul's serenest star ! 
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TO ENGLAND. 

When I survey the annals of Old Time, 

And trace a nation's progress and decline, 

I recognise in all the hand divine 

That bids destruction dog the steps of crime ; 

And my dear country, when I see the scroll 

Of thy proud deeds, with conquest blazon'd o'er. 

And thy victorious banners steep'd in gore, 

Visions of ruin pass before my soul, — 

Rome, Greece, and Carthage, great in days of yore 

England ! be vnse in time ! to Christ return. 

And hold his everlasting statutes fast. 

But dark forebodings o'er my heart vnll roll ; 

For this sad truth from history we learn, — 

Experience, like a lantern from the stem. 

Serves only to illuminate the past ! 
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THE POErS MISSION. 

The World's cold malice — Mammon s bitter smile — 

And Sleep's undreaming brother, (rigid power!) 

AVage ceaseless war upon the Poet's dower. 

And strive his sacred mission to beguile 

By fiendish mockeries : — Poets, heed them not ; 

But, with thy Father's holiest music fraught. 

Waste not one grain of thy Immortal Thought 

On their oblivion : they are Nature's blot ! 

Then straightway to your harps ; for had death sealed 

Our Milton's lips, ere he had tuned his tongue. 

And that Olympian lay of Eden sung. 

How had upon his parting moments prest 

The unborn rapture, stifled in his breast. 

And all that weight of glory unrevealed ! 
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TO A FAIR COUSIN. 

CA.ROLINE ANNETTE MARSHALL. 

Lady ! I've watch'd thee firom thine infant years, 

And seen thee as a bud unfold, till now 

The pride of womanhood is on thy brow — 

Yet in that pride no haughtiness appears, 

But a meek consciousness of maiden power. 

Rightly thou deemest virtue is a dower 

More to be prized than rank or golden treasure : 

Cherish that sacred gift, that every hour 

Still left thee, be as cheerful and serene 

As now thy present is — ^thy past hath been : — 

For thou hast bloomed beneath a mother's eye. 

Whose wondrous love for thee no thought can measure ; 

And thou hast felt, o'er every youthful pleasure, 

A Father's presence shed its sanctity ! 
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TO FANNY. 

Joy of my soul! I would that thought had power 

To bring thee to me at this gracious hour ; 

Now, while the moonlight streaming through the trees, 

Blends with the music of the CTening breeze : 

Shedding on Sound the loveliness of Light, 

Breathing on Light the melody of Sound ; 

Till a melodious moonlight floats around, 

And music seemeth as a part of sight. 

But dearer far the starlight of thine eyes. 

And the feai music of thy gentle lips, 

And 'neath thy gaze I look on fairer skies 

Than those above : but absence flings eclipse 

On all around, and earth and sky feel drear 

Since thou art not, my gentle Fanny, here 1 
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TO MISS A. E. SHARP. 

A GENTLE heart is thine, sweet maid, to cheer 

The Poet in his task (for mission high 

Is given with the gift of poesie, 

And poets touch their harps with holy fear !) 

Too oft he sings amid the heartless sneer 

Of tuneless souls, or rudest mockery — 

Some hate him for his very minstrelsy ! 

Alas ! to few the poet's song is dear 

"Who sings the gentle majesty of truth, — 

Ungamished with loose lays of passion strong, 

Or praise of some proud chieftain famed for wrong 

But I would rather win an ear like thine, 

Rich in the sweet simplicity of youth. 

Round which the feelings worship as a shrine, 

Than live upon the plaudits of the throng. 
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UPON SEEING A GIPSY TENT. 

A MIGHTY life the wandering gipsies lead, 
And full of patriarchal glory : they 
Have the first blush and parting smile of day ; 
They roam like breezes o'er the open mead, 
For wheresoe'er their fancy prompts they stray — 
Now on a mountain, desolate and bare, 
.(Sharing the throne of Storm) they pitch their tent, 
And rouse the winds with their wild merriment ; 
Now in the quiet of some leafy wood, 
Where the green branches interlace the sky : 
Now in the unspeaking heart of solitude. 
Where Silence worships pale Tranquillity ; 
Now among scenes beyond all painting fair — 
Blest life ! to which such wondrous joy is given : 
E'en while I muse I feel my soul grow bright, 
And visions full of freedom and delight. 
Fall on me like a golden shower firom heaven ! 
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UPON RBGEIYING AN ACT OF COURTESY FROM AN OLD 
BILYBRY-HAIRED BfENDICANT. 

That touch of human kindness stirr'd my heart, 

And woke a music on its trembling strings, 

Which, even now, prolongs its murmurings. 

Sighs, smiles, and tears, can all alike impart 

A power to charm us into harmony ! 

So that our heart, tho' nurs'd in solitude, 

Can feel its share in every human sigh. 

And take its portion of all human mirth ; 

Can look on all things with a loving eye — 

Oh ! kneel, and press your bosom to the earth, 

Then gaze, and gather glory from the sky. 

Which binds all nature in one holy bond, 

Making all things that are one brotherhood ! 

And kindling in our hearts a world beyond 

All mortal visioning — in heaven above; 

But which we ne'er can reach unless our life be love ! 
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TO A FRIEND, 

ON THE BIRTH OF A CHILD. 

Sherbian ! this drear world has no sadder tone 

(Full as it is of wailing misery) 

Than the first cry of child — ^the birth-pang moan- 

(Of human life how true a prophecy !) 

A moumfiQ sight to see an infant lie, 

E'en on that sacred thing, a mother's breast ; 

For it, ere long, must quit that gentle nest, 

And struggle 'neath a wild and stormy sky : — 

'T is therefore with a spirit full of tears 

I look on little children ; for I see 

The unfolded agony of seventy years, — 

The future slave to pride or infamy ; — 

To play the t3nrant's part, if rich and strong ; 

If poor and weak, to bear th' oppressor's wrong. 
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. DISCOVERY. 

Washington Irving, in hia Life of Cdumbat, rdates, th&t, long ere the mifl^ty con- 
tinent of America wai ^idble to the eyes of the adventurous chief, its ezisttnce 
was devdoped by the exquidte odours borne on the nooming brecM, sent by the 
Spiritual Power of tiie Universe from the spice-groves and flower-meads of tiie new 
woild» as a message of Hope and Glory. Even so to the Christian is the eicistfncr of 
the eternal and spiritual world, revealed by the fragrant lephyrs of holy thoughts and 
peaceful joys, together with the godlike consciousness of undying energies within him. 
Thus, on the voyage of life, are we strengthened and guided by the sidritual firagranoe 
wafted from the thought-groves and prayer-meads of Heaven, on the breezes of Faith 
and Hope. 

As once to him, who his adventurous keel 
Urged through Atlantic waves (a man I ween 
Full rich in evidence of Things Unseen, 
Which to his soaring spirit made appeal,) 
The wished-for continent did itself reveal. 
Not by its towering hills nor groves of green — 
For still an ocean wide did intervene- 
But odours on his senses 'gan to steal 
Wafted from the New World, more sweet than aught 
In that he left behind ; and now he felt 
(With what delight !) that he on Truth had built :— 
So he, who long his heavenward course hath held, 
Finds, as he nears the port, his voyage fraught 
With sweetest tense of things yet unbeheld. 
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ON A BUTTERFLY 

8AYBD FROM DEATH BT THE AUTHOR. 

Go forth, and feel the sky, thou golden thing ! 

I give thee to the balmy air again, 

And tho' rude hands have dimmed thy gorgeous wing. 

Nature will soon repair the transient stain. 

A voice within doth tell me not in vain 

I wandered forth, the fresh-skyed mom to greet. 

There must have been a spirit in my feet, 

Which led me up this else unlovely lane. 

Go, sunny thing, I feel that I am bound. 

By some strong bond invisible to sight. 

To all that creeps upon the lowly ground, 

To all that wanders in the fields of light : 

For gentle deeds were never meant to fail. 

But ever live beyond the starry sky, 

And it may be, that in the Eternal Eye, 

This little act of love may turn my trembling scale ! 
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UPON READING MR. R. H. HORNE'S REPORT 

ON THE FACTORIES. 

I CLOSED the page in anguish and dismay, 

And looked around upon the earth and air 

For consolation ; but the very sky — 

That mighty type of deep tranquillity — 

Seemed all aghast with infinite despair, 

And haggard with intolerable day ; 

Worn out and wearied with the incessant cry 

Of human nature in its agony. 

And deep appeal to God ! — O suffering clay 

Be patient for a while, and give your breath 

Cheerfully up, glad offerings to death ! 

For ye have hope; the Grave, a mother true. 

Extends her sheltering arms — in vain pursue 

The ba£B[ed fiends of Life, and all its torturing crew. 
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ON WORSHIP. 

I WOULD we worshipped as our sires of old, 

Beneath the bright blue sky and waving trees ; 

And not confined to plastered walls and cold. 

That hymn which ought to wander on the breeze, 

And call on Nature for her harmonies 

To swell the song, and take her cheerful part 

In prayer, — that perfect music of the heart : — 

But now to modem church, or chapel trim. 

In newest fashions men and women go. 

And in a listless accent worship Him, 

The God of Nature, — and the Man of Woe, 

And the mysterious Spirit — Three in One, 

Joyful to think their irksome task is done ! 

Diviner far, beneath one roo^ the sky. 

To pray with humankind in charity ! 
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WRITTEN IN THE LAST DAY OF THE YEAR. 

Another year is past, and I am still 

A dweller in the flesh, whose chains will thrall 

The soaring spirit, till life's curtain fall. 

And my tired bones the sacred coffin fill ! 

— God speed the time when earth with her bright 

flowers, 
Will cover ashes, that are wont to thrill 
Too tremblingly to human joy and ill ! 
Yet deem me not unthankful for the hours 
Of gentle quiet I have tasted here-^ 
The blessed Sabbath hours ! but rather say. 
That I rejoice o'er every passing year, 
As the poor traveller (condemned to roam 
Towards -his dwelling through a dreary way) 
Beholds each mile-stone as he travels by. 
With deeper thankfulness of heart and eye, 
He knows they tell him he is nearer home. 
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DREAMS. 

Ye rocks and Tallies ! mountains, woods, and streams ! 

Ye I revisit oft in shadowy sleep, 

And live among ye in my silent dreams ; 

Often I stand upon the lofty steep, 

And hear the music of the billowy deep-— 

A far-off murmuring, which seems to glide 

Into my spirit as a voiceless tide 

Of melody, too fair for outward ear ; 

Oft when I stand amid the crowded scene. 

My soul is wandering 'neath the shaded green. 

Or breezy meadows, some fresh fountain near. 

From which the crystal waters bright and clear. 

Gush into air— -a water-harp — and make 

Sweet song to cheer me for dear Nature's sake. 
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1834. 

t'HB moonlight lesis upon three new-made graves, 
And heart- wrung tears, like clustering lustrous dew. 
Glisten upon the grass, which dirge-like waves 
With a sad quiet tune^ which through and through 
Pierceth the mourner's bosom— who can gaie, 
And muse on what they were — ^and what they are t 
And then reflect that when the pale moon-rays 
Next slumber on these three and new-made tombs — 
That our own grave the blessed light may share. 
Oh ! these are awfiil times, when men arise. 
And drink in Heaven s fair light thro' weepmg eyes ; 
When a dark shroud o'er deathless Nature glooms. 
Yet — what if storms about our head do roll. 
If a bright sunshine floods the inmost soul ? 
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^' I AM the Resurrection and the Life," 
Saith the Lord Jesus, and I longed to lay 
My weary spirit on my Saviour's breast, — 
But then I pondered on His majesty, 
His glory, and His kingdom, and His power ; 
And I would fain in deepest awe retire, 
To hide my sorrows in the quiet grave : 
But as I bent my fainting footsteps thence, 
A gentle voice of majesty and love. 
Stole as fair music on a starry night ; 
And lo ! I heard my Saviour's cheering voice, 
^' Come unto me, ye weary and distrest — 
Come unto me, and I will give you rest." 
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^' I AM the Resurrection and the Life, 

And whoso trosts in me shall never die." 

My heart was wearied with the world's yain strife. 

And the dark tear was gathering in mine eye, 

When as a stream of music clear and strong. 

These glorious tidings burst upon my soul ; 

Then far away the clouds of anguish roll. 

And I was happy as an angel's song. 

Eye, cease to weep— what hast thou for a tear ? 

lip, cease to murmur at thy sorrows here ; 

Far, Deff, from thee the accents of despair. 

Give every breath to thanksgiving and prayer. 
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THE TER-CENTENARY. 

Three Centuries, great God, this day have rolled. 
Since first thy word was spread to all mankind ; 
Since first was given to the four-tongued wind 
Thy gracious summons to our Saviour's fold. — 
Shall we in hondage these glad tidings hold ? 
No ! to all nations be thy mercy told — 
To every land thy wondrous praise rehearse, 
Who took from man the deep — the primal curse — 
For the dear sake of Him who dared the grave, — 
A sinful and a murderous race to save. 
Lord, grant that we, who know thy sacred word. 
May waft its tidings to each Pagan home ; 
That wheresoe'er a Christian's foot may roam, 
Christ and Jehovah's praise may evermore be heard. 
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TO AN INDIAN BEGGAR. 

WEARY wanderer ! is there aught on earth 
To bring a sorrow or a joy to thee ? 

Or have the feelings given thee at thy birth 
Been crushed beneath thy stedfast misery ? 
Wins the blue sky its way into thy soul ? 
Rests thine eye still in joy upon the hills ? 
Drinks yet thine ear the music-gushing rills ? 
Or do these glorious things in darksome silence roll ? 
Art thou alone ; — an outcast from the rest ? 
Or cling'st thou still unto some human heart. 
Making thy pillow on a kindred breast ? — 

1 read thy tale— ^Aott art from all apart. 
Yet O remember, wheresoe'er you roam, 

Christ died for thee, and Heaven's thy future home ! 
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ON VI8ITINQ THE SCHOOL-ROOM OF BARLT YOUTH. 

What voice was that which made my spirit start ? 

The long-past-over feelings of my youth 

Rush as a tide returning to my heart, 

Urged by the cakn resistlessness of truth. 

Strong magic is at work : for one by one 

My playmates throng around me, and I hear 

Their jocund shoutings full of hope and cheer ! 

— I look around me — ^lo ! I am alone — 

The spell is over and the vision *s fled! 

Where are the happy voices— where the forms 

That peopled a thought past my solitude ? 

— Go ! seek for some among the shrouded dead — 

Some few, perchance, the blood of life yet warms, 

Who o'er their daily woes, like me, may vainly brood ! 
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SYMPATHY. 

I KNSW yonr sister ! her soft voice e'en yet 

Is lingering on mine ear ; and memory 

Brings her fair form as present to the eye. 

The dead deep on — ^the liTing ne'er foigei, 

But oft in after-years the dieeks are wet 

With fresh-wept tears for those who silent lie. 

All things aroond conspire to wake the sigh. 

And fill the musing heart with fond regret. 

The common fields and flowers — the stedfost sky — 

The fleeting clouds — all speak of perished years ! 

For one long dead these tears of sorrow flow : 

And yet a hope amid my sadness cheers — 

Haply when I am laid in silence low, 

Some thoughtful Soul will think on me with tears I 
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TO 



Lady ! I mourn not that my days are spent 
In the dull town, where sea and mountain air 
Come not, nor morning's breath so fresh and fair- 
But rather I rejoice that meek content 
Goes with my spirit wheresoe'er 't is pent, 
And that the feelings are as fresh and sweet 
As tho' I wandered with far-straying feet 
O'er grassy meads, or mountains high and hoary, 
With streams of murmuring spring-rills flowing near ; 
Tho' far away — ^those glorious sounds I hear 
Which breathe o'er life its loveliness and glory — 
E'en as the Bard who sang the Holy City 
Rescued from thrall — he, tho' in prison drear. 
Without one human heart to love or pity — 
Had visions for his sight, and music for his ear. 
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TO SAOT SIEFHEX. 



iTkadMcringtUi^gRailGcd! to 

H«nr tfe fini sartfT iMwe l&ait ntUm 

Wki^ film the idk kii ge^de 

Aad ^Eve it vito IkcL Ezanpfe 

Aadtcac&iB^tbalUdapileikatoaiorwn^ | 

Wlndi the wmU poan agnwl tfe aledfasfc ■dad I 

or tfe liw Clvirtia, he, bj €Bth iiBde itna^ 

Staads fike a nxk 'mid jiiifk i ng wsreSy ■ f'g'f ■* 

To nfier aD iv Cinist, and as he fieds 

Hie inmpicne liii soul, the nearer dmn 

ffis ipiiit to that real whidi Godrereak 

With Tiaooa past aD thought^ howercr deep ! 

And IhereliDaey with a bkaaing on the 

For which he diea, in Jeans fiJls adeep ! 
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CONSCIENCE. 

The mind is its own heaven or hell — within 

Play the soft airs of peace, or rave the blasts of sin. 

What tho' the body writhe in fiercest pain, 

And tides of torture throb in every vein. 

Still if within remain the conscience void 

Of wilful sin, — say is not all enjoy'd ? 

Throned on the rock of Faith, the Christian soul 

Heeds not the storms that round the basement roll, 

But with meek confidence, and glowing heart 

Awaits that moment when the Angel Death 

Loosens the chains of flesh, and bids depart 

All earthly sorrow with the earthly breath ; 

Then into life the undying spirit springs. 

Borne to the throne of God by radiant Seraph wings. 
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SONNET, 

ON REVISITING THE SCHOOL -ROOM OF HIS CHILDHOOD. 

Many long years are past since here I first 

Opened the book of knowledge, and I feel 

Vague recollections o'er my spirit steal — 

Sweet, pleasant fragments of my childhood nnrst 

By faithful memory as a death-bed treasure ; 

For at that solemn hour the sages say, 

Glimpses of childhood crowd upon the soul. 

And youth's first feelings warm the heart once more. 

Tuning the spirit to its first sweet measure. 

Happy the man who hath a golden store 

Of youthful thoughts, for Nature's farewell day ! 

That as Earth's transient visions fade away. 

He may, with his last smile and parting breath. 

Welcome the great releaser — peaceful Death ! 
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THE RESURRECTION. 

A WONDROUS vision tranced my inmost soul, 

And I beheld with Faith's prophetic eye, 

Ages of ages roll as billows by, 

Hasting to meet that long predestined goal. 

Where all is present — ^the concentred whole ! 

The whirling systems of the midnight sky, 

Stopp'd in their untired course, rest silently — 

And lo ! the Judge— ^and then the trumpet-blast, 

(The breath of life to all the slumbering dead). 

Forth from the dust unnumbered millions rise : 

The stars are not — material things have past 

In that one breath away : — ^the rustling wings 

Of seraph troops make music in the skies. 

While man and nature stand before the King of kings ! 
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TO ALADT. 



Ladt, ii y/nm not that my aool wis nd^ 

As kie we nNnned among the fiddly wiiere ttnjeA 

In days of joie tbe icgal4ieaited maid. 

The dread of Europe — die whose name made ^ad 

The heaits of Enghn^s Tafiant bodb, who died 

With songs of eznltatifln on their lips 

In thai great hattle on the oeean-tidey 

When the proud sm of Spain £dt daik ed^se— 



But thoogfats of sweetest jojanee gentty stined 

The deqiest mysteries of hiain and hearty 

Till I was chaiy of a paanng word. 

Lest from its tranoe this new-born sense should sftait^ 

And on thought's subtle wing awakened rise. 

To sedL its natnnd home in th' o'er-aiching skies ! 
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A DREAM. 

It was a chapel hid in ancient trees, 

Which dimmed the sunshine ere it reached the ground ; 

The placid air was filled with a sweet sound 

Made up of waters, leaves, and birds and breeze. 

And through a window dight with pictures fair 

The golden sunlight shone with many a hue. 

And on the gravestones curious paintings threw, 

Tinging the marble hands upraised in prayer ; 

When, lo ! a sacred portrait met my view. 

And at first sight that face divine I knew ; 

For o'er the lambent brow the parted hair 

Flowed meekly down, and in that pladd eye 

Deep Heaven's concentred calm shone silently. 
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FREEDOM. 

Freedom is not what restless men devise, — 

A fierce virago ravening for change ; 

Like her who once beneath foul Gallia's skies 

In vestments dyed with blood was wont to range 

With drunken leer, and hideous revelries, 

Pouring from lurid lips her flood of hate. 

Of lust and rage, and loathsome blasphemies ! 

Why paused your lightnings, ye insulted skies. 

When the infuriate nation danced around ? 

A shameless harlot, by its suffrage crowned 

Goddess of Liberty — by crime made great. 

Dread Juggernaut, beneath whose weight the throne 

And altar lay in ruins, till the sun 

Of Austerlitz in stem-eyed glory shone — 

Then Anarchy, its work of terror done. 

Died in the grasp of great Napoleon ! 
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NAPOLEON. 

He was a giant, cast in Titan mould ! 
The new Alcides, sent by Him on high, 
To cleanse the stables of black Tyranny, 
Through which he turned a mighty stream of blood ! 
Despot and anarch were aghast, and stood 
Gazing upon him as a fiery blast. 
While o'er their guilty heads his thunders rolled ! 
The prostrate nations heard his voice, and cast 
Their fetters from them, smiting with their chain 
The proud oppressor ! Can ye wonder, then. 
If he, from such works, came with crimson stain ? 
The powers of Darkness fell beneath the shock 
Of his great mission to his fellow-men ! 
Rejoice, then, in your grave, majestic Shade ! 
For while man breathes thy glory ne'er can fade ; 
Thou hast done marvellous deeds, thou dweller on the 
rock! 
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TO FANNY. 

Yeab treads on year with slow and measored pace. 

And silent in their progress as a star 

That walks its round in the eternal space. 

And thus hy slow degrees we run our race. 

Or long or short, how truly circular ! 

Let us not mourn that every passing day 

Brings us the nearer to that closing scene, 

When we must say Farewell — ^fiurewell has heen 

The passionate pang of every human heart. 

But rather let us with a hrow serene, 

Welcome the glad approaches of decay. 

Nor sigh at death. Christ has its sting destroyed : 

For when this world's vain dream has passed away. 

Are not the mighty Heavens unenjoyed? 
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UPON 8BEIN0 A VERY OLD MAN BEADINa WITH 
EVIDENT DELIGHT A CHILD'S STORY-BOOK. 

A BLESSING on the man who can sit down 

After the fret and turbulence of life, 

And with calm brow, untouched by care or strife, 

Without a sigh, a murmur, or a frown, 

Bids his soul wander in a simple book, 

Which oft his youthful eyes sweet captives took ! 

Unerring sign that God on him bestowed 

A spirit all undimmed by wasting age. 

And fresh as the first day of pilgrimage. 

When o'er his head the sun of morning glowed. 

Happy old man ! thy lot is truly blest ; 

For the bright hope that led thee on thy way, 

Now goes before thee in declining day. 

And leads thee to thine everlasting rest. 
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TO WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth, my heart rose, as I heard you say, 
''There is a spirit m the hearts of men. 
Which had from God its wondrous origin. 
And while a man lives ne'er can pass away ! " 
Great truth ! and fitly uttered : mortal clay 
Puts off its dross, and seems a spirit fiur. 
Living in glory — great heyond compare — 
And journeying to an everlasting day ! 
Pale Death, the transient slumher of a wing 
That has to hear us thro' the glorious space 
Which lays 'twixt us and Heaven ! therefore sing 
Heart-cheering paeans, all ye human race. 
For we are fountains of one mighty spring. 
Whose source is God — a glory past all grace ! 
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TO THE EARTH. 

BUBINQ WINTER. 

The skies look chill and drear ! the leaves are gone- 

The hollow winds through leafless forests sigh. 

The tuneful hirds, that sang through summer hours, 

Have fled away to brighter southern bowers ! 

For winter's on the earth ; thafc giant wan 

Afflicts her breast with cold adversity ; 

Yet in this icy sleep its life goes on, 

And unborn flowers are slumbering in her womb, 

Which Spring's sweet voice will call again to joy. 

Sustaining power ! which nothing can destroy ; — 

Thou great consoler in this funeral gloom, — 

My spirit casts aside the thoughtful weight 

Of sadness, which I feel at this dark scene, 

Till even winter wears a smile serene ! 

Bare earth ! thou seemest shrouded for the tomb. 

Thy lovers gone, and thou-~divinely desolate I 
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TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

O MISERABLE age ! when right and wrong 
Are weighed in scales of artful argument, 
And the beam turned by the expedient. 
O dwarfish age ! when slavish myriads throng 
To worship wars and foUy^ pride and gold ; 
Where vice is cherished, and sweet virtue sold-^ 
Where legislation wages devilish strife 
Against the poor — deeming it excellent 
To add to poverty (that sting of life !) 
Yillanous insult ! thereby saving pence 1 
Vile world ! in which the million still deride 
The sufferings of patient Innocence, 
And where, alas ! as in the days of old, 
Pilate still reigns-*— and Christ is crucified. 
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TO MARY. 

I SAW thee yesier night — thy lips 
Spoke old, familiar tones, and I 
Stood like an exile, when he hears 
Some favourite melody ! 

His native mountains, and the fields 
He roamed in youth's delightful years. 
Crowd round his heart again, and he 

Feels the same hopes and fears. 

His Other's voice— his mother's smile — 
The loved one's features — all are nigh ! 
His heart flings ofiF the exile's weight 
In rapturous ecstasy ! 

But soon the trance begins to fade— 
The voices die away, the weight 
Falls on the heart again, and he 

Stands sad and desolate. 
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So, lady, did thy voice recall 

From their dark grave those years of pleasure 

When we together roamed, and tuned 

Our souls to one sweet measure ! 



Those gentle hours when we would stand 
And watch the stars, with rapture mute, 
Till, if I touched your hand^ we both 

Thrilled like an evening lute. 

Remember you that blissful eve. 
When Shakspeare's soul our spirits took 
In «weet captivity, and we 

Sobbed o'er his wond'rous book ? 



When I was Romeo, and you 
Fair Juliet, and we longed to die 
As they had done, that we, like them, 
In one fond tomb might lie ! 

Do you recall one early mom 

In summer s prime, when we had strayed 

O'er pleasant fields, until at length 

We pierced a forest's shade ? 
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And toiled our way through thick-set oaks, 
Which seemed to say, " Thou shalt not pass ! 
Through briars and rushes, when we saw 
A little plot of grass. 
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Which looked the green heart of the wood, 
And was as soft and fresh as moss, 
And wooed a kinder, gentler tread 

From those who walked across. 



Ten feet or more the plot might be 

O'er which the branches stretched, as though 

It were a very happiness, 

A rapture there to grow. 

And through the leaves the azure sky 
Looked down so full of heavenly meaning — 
With all a bridegroom's tender joy 

While o'er his fair bride leaning ! 

You sat upon the grass, and said— 
*^ Oh ! that a forest life were ours, 
To live on herbs, and fruits, and milk. 
And sleep in leafy bowers ! 

Y 2 
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'^ And we would watch the budding leaves. 
And taste the soft delights of spring, 
And feel the snmmei^s breath, and hear 
The glad birds carolling ! 

'* And when the autumn winds were up, 
Would listen to their wild carouse 
Until the wood like ocean roared, 

And chafed its angiy boughs. 

" When winter came, the leaves should be 
Our bed; and we would dream away 
The cheerless months, and wake to love 
In bright and happy May. 

'' For we mutt feel the 'year's decline, 
And ebb with nature ; we must be 
At times as dark as rooks — sometimes 
Glad as a sun-kist tree: 



^* When all the leaves with music stir 
And dance in light, as happy motes 
That live in sunbeams do, through which 
Joy like a glory floats.' 
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TO KART. 

Let us recall— delusion strange ! 
I deemed that still I talked to you. 
So vividly did thy sweet voice 

Those scenes of love renew ! 

O torturing thought ! to know that peace 
And rapture have to us been given, 
And then to be as Adam was 

When from his Eden driven ! 

How often on his weary heart 
The bowers of Paradise have prest, 
And echoes of seraphic songs, 

Woke discord in his breast ! 

Farewell 1 perchance thy gentle voice 
May visit me again, when I 
Am steeped in mighty dreams, and stray 
Near the melodious sky ! 
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UGOLINO OF PISA. 

FROM CHAUCER. 

What tongue shall tell us, and not lose its power 

In tears, of Ugolino's misery ? 

A little out of Pisa stands a tower. 

And in that tower, in prison thrust was he. 

And with him went his little children three : 

The youngest scarcely was five years of age : 

Alas ! it was a cruel thing of thee. 

Fortune, to put such hirds in such a cage. 

Doom'd in that tower to die was Ugolin, — 
This Pisan lord, hecause, hy the foul lies 
Of a false hishop he accus'd had been 
Of cruel deeds, which made the people rise 
And thrust him thither in such dreadful wise. 
As ye have heard ; and meat and drink he had 
So small, it scarcely might a day suffice. 
And therewithal it was full poor and bad. 

And on a day befell, that in that hour 

When that his food was wont to have been brought. 



UGOLINO OF PISA. 
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The jailor shut the entrance to the tower. 
Ugolin heard it well, but he said nought ; 
And in his listening heart there fell a thought 
That it was meant to let them starve to death. 
'^ Alas ! " ho cried, '^ that ever I was brought 
Into this world !" then wept he, with fiill breath. 

His youngest son wiped with his sleeve of silk 

His father's eyes, and said, " Why do you weep ? 

When will the jailor bring our bread and milk ? 

May those that live here have no bread to keep ? 

I am so hungry that I cannot sleep. 

I wish that God would let me sleep all day. 

And then I should not feel this hunger creep 

All through me. Bread ! — one bit ; — do, father ; — pray ! 

Thus, day by day, this child began to cry. 
Till in its &ther's lap adown it lay, 
And sud, ^^ Farewell, father, for I must die !" 
And kissed its father ; and it died that day. 
And when the father saw it go that way, 
His arms in madness he began to bite, 
And said, ** Alas ! my babies and my play ; 
Did ever father look on sueh a sight 1 " 

His children fancied that for hunger 'twas 
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He gnaw'd his anns ; they knew not of his woe ; 

And cried, ^* Oh, fiskther ! do not so : alas ! 

Take flesh from us ; yon gave it us, we know, 

Our mother told us — therefore don't do so, 

But take enough." Thus did they speak, and cried ; 

And after that, within a day or two. 

They laid their heads down in his lap, and died. 

And then he sat in his despair, and starv'd. 
Did Ugolin*— the mighty Pisan lord. 
His woe so sharply on my heart is carv'd, 
I may no further of his fate record ; 
But whoso fain would see it every word, 
Let him the great Italian Poet read, 
Dante, who telleth every point abhorr'd. 
And drop by drop will make the bosom bleed. 
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A DREAM OP ARCADY. 



I. 



I HAD a dream of glory and delight ! 

Methought I rested on a grassy bank 

O'ercanopied by a delicious shade, 

By the embraoing foliage made ! 

There was no breath of vnnd to stir 

The flattering leaves that live on aspen-trees,-— 

The fields and forests slept in sunny air. 

'' Thou art amid a bright, immortal throng ! " 

Said a fair yoice, softer than honey-dew, 

Which to the silence of celestial stars 

Swoons on the languishing and yearning trees — 

I looked, and saw a golden face, and felt 

My features bathed by those cerulean eyes 

In light which made me tremulous with joy ! 

Her beauty made me dumb— transfixed I gaaed, 

And quafied an ocean of delight, till she 

Smiled on me like a sun of loreliness, 

And made me utter, as a tranced man. 

Melodious murmuis, without form of speech ! 
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All shapes of beanty in yoluptnous motion 
Swam through my brain to amorous cadences. 
Till all the universe became a dream 
Of love and music in a midnight slumber. 

^' Divine old Troy, to perish for such charms, 
How blest in desolation ! " — ^thus I thought. 
While looking on her I beheld her smile, 
As though she knew the rapture of my soul ! 

'' Thou art among a bright, immortal throng. 
And I will lead you where the glorious dwell, 
The olden bards shall talk to you in song. 
And beauteous dames their tales of love shall tell. 
Here only poets live, and feuned beauties dwell ! " 

I rose ; and twined my fingers around hers. 
And hand in hand we went delighted on — 
Walking on flowers, gentle as bright air, 
Which rose again to the embracing tread 
With leaves unruffled and unstartled dew ; 
Her hands were soft as a fair maiden's lip, 
Which woos the untasted rapture with a kiss. 
Waiting the lover's wit to pluck the treasure ! 
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Now came the sun-rise, with celestial sounds 
And purple tints, and clouds of floating dyes, 
Rich with ambrosial glories, which threw down 
On the grey-misted earth such radiant hues, 
That, like a sleeping beauty flush'd with dreams 
Of love's first vows, the mighty mother laid 1 

I woke to this inspiring flood of song 
And natural music of the budding dawn. 
When, lo ! a cherished fable of my youth 
Was in the heavens as real as flesh and blood !^ 
There stood upon a golden fringed cloud 
The bright Apollo, with his radiant steeds 
Made out of golden light, the traces framed 
Of gorgeous sunbeams, while the circling winds 
Made music through the tangles of his hair. 
And wantoned with its tresses, as a bride 
Blowing sweet kisses, on her lover's brow ; 
And round him hung, at graceful distances. 
The ancient hours, some robed in cloud and mist. 
Some bright as noon, with azure sky, but each 
Had a most gentle face, o'ercharged with thought ! 
There stood the God of Day, alive with joy. 
Yet pausing, till he saw a daring star 
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In the mid heaven, as though in laughing scorn 
He sprang on high, and Day was o'er the world ! 

Then rose I, with hright Helens hand in mine. 

And felt I was immortal in her love. 

Nor thought of Paris^ nor her haughty lord. 

Whose heart was never tuned to one like hers 1 

Onward we roam'd, o'er gentle slopes and lawns. 

Now under loving trees, that twined their boughs 

To make a pleasant arch of verdant leaved, 

Where birds might sing the happy hours away. 

And glad the souls of all — sometimes there fell 

A gentle shower of silvery dew, brushed off 

By some sweet warbler's wing, or thrilling note. 

And it would hang on Helen's golden hair 

Like gems, showered on her by a loving god, 

Couched over her in air, invisible ! 

Onward we roamed, till at a forest's edge 

We sat, 'neath the o'erhanging boughs, and she 

Said, with that honey-dew and silver voice, 

Clear as a star, in summer'^ mellow eve, 

^' Here will I tell you an old tale of Troy, 

Made up of Cressida and Troilus, 

And how she loved, till veering fancy changed, 

And gave another to her panting bosom ! 

It was a moumfiil day when Hector feU, 
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And good Andromache she leant and wept 
Upon my tear-wet neck — her little boy, 
Glad with my beauty, laid upon her breast, 
And, looking in onr fiices, smiled, and threw 
In artless play my tresses from his cheek. 
What joy I felt when stem Achilles bit 
The Trojan dust, and from his chariot rolled 
Like slaughtered brute— sweet retribution ! 
A very balm to our bereay^ hearts ! " 
Then told she all the mighty tales of Oreeoe, 
Till I within me had another heart, 
And seemed a dweller in the days of old, 
Stored with the wondrous memories of time !— - 
Yet felt as youthful as a three years' child. 
Who lives unconscious of his life or death, 
But is alive in every thought and limb. — 
And then we rose, and strayed in careless wise 
Adown the slopes that to a river led. 
Which threw, with murmur and melodious glide. 
Its waves to rest within a lake, whose shore 
Was golden sand, its margin flowers and grass, 
M3rrtles and jessamine, with snow-^dute buds. 
And roses just half-blown, and at one end 
A willow dipped its branches in the wave, 
And made sweet whisperings to the water nymphs ! 
Telling how gods had been encased in trees. 
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And maids, when flying from foul rayishers, 
Had been received into their opening arms — 
And what a joy there was in leafy things 1 

Here sat we down, and watched the sparkling waves 
Chase one another in their gambolings. 
While now and then a little happy bird 
Would touch the water with his quivering wing. 
And woo a fish to taste the embracing air, 
Which hangs o'er water like the skies o'er earth. 

A drowsy rapture fell upon us here. 
And with a half -shut eye we saw all things, 
More beautiful for being but half-seen ! 
And while we sat in this delicious mood, 
A sound of music and harmonious mirth 
Came over us, like to a bright sun-burst 
Which, from the swarthy bosom of a cloud 
Springs out, as though in playful ambuscade. 
Then Helen said, with that sweet silvery voice, 
*' 'Tis Orpheus, with his wondrous melody. 
Charming the hearts of some sweet company. 
Made up of poets, and the beauteous dames 
Whose charms have thawed even cold posterity. 
Lo ! here he comes." 

And as bright Helen spoke. 
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He came, amid a gentle throng, who seemed 
Enchanted with his moving minstrelsy. 
A graceful myrtle-^wreath was on his head, 
(And every one had myrtle chaplets on,) 
And in his hand he had a lute, whose strings 
Were sohhing with the passion of a song, 
Whose theme was love in its divinest might ! 
And as they nearer drew, she told to me 
The names these spirits had on earth, where they. 
Once like ourselves, were full of weal and woe : 
Close imto Orpheus great Plato stood. 
While Homer smiled in rapt benignity. 
To see how Plato was entranced with song. 
Throwing his form into melodious shapes. 
At bidding of the minstrel, when on earth 
He had forbidden them his commonwealth ! 

^' Who is that amorous and regal dame. 

In which the woman and the queen combine 

All that is sweetest in those dignities. 

Whose face is turned from us ? " — and as I spoke 

She poured the blaze of her melodious eyes 

Full on me, till I seemed to shine with light. 

Which fell upon me like a shower ! 'Twas she. 

The peerless serpent of the sunny Nile, 

Whose ancient stream felt young beneath the weight 
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Of the high towering barge in which she sat. 
Queen of its waters ! Supremest beauty of earth ! 
Who would not, like the brave Antonius, die 
For one full sip of those enticing lips, 
Whose kisses would enthral the captive soul. 
And make it shiver with its eztasy ? 

The harpings of a forest tuned to song 

Now came upon us in divinest gusts ; 

Then Orpheus paused, and said, ^' That is the soul 

Of Pindar, wandering o'er this happy place," — 

And when its echoes had in silence died. 

Wise Plato spoke. His voice was full as Jove's, 

Who o'er the air holds willing sovereignty. 

When he unbinds the muno of his speech. 

I know not what the great-souled Grecian said, 

But all in blandest wonderment remained, 

While his majestic periods devolved. 

I, lost to all but beauty's opiate spell. 

Seemed lapped in an Elysium, sweetly sad. 

When Cleopatra's lips moved, I said, " Hush ! " 

Lest any one should speak, and mar her voice. 

She spoke, and I looked on her fixed in joy. 

And deep within the caverns of my heart 

Received the echoes of her regal words. 

There to be cherished as a hidden song. 
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Her voice was like the mveio of a Hp 
Which sooms all beverage save orient pearb^ 
Rubies, and emeralds^ and sapphires brighti 
And fieiy opals, by the spell dissolved 
Of some great alohjrmist to form a dranghi 
Fit to allay great deopatia's tinrst ! 
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Eve stole npon ns witti her misty step,*— 

She was a gloriov creature^ and she came 

With all her breezes full of solemn song, 

And stirring every leaf, till murmurs came 

From trees and myrtles, as they would from hsjrpa 

Touched by the delicate fingers of the wind ! 

" Tis now the time for vesper orisons !" 

Said one, the gayest of the happy throng. 

Then with a reverent and gladsome pace 

We went along, by some great instinct led, 

And came at length unto a mighty pile. 

In which a god might well be glorified ! 

Ivy around the outer pillars clung. 

And gave antiquity a verdant look. 

Which made all hearts feel young,— the soundiiig peal 

Of the majestic organ filled the ear. 

And firamed the soul to adoration's mood. 
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Ere t6 the ioner part we came, I passed 
The lofty archway, and heheld a scene 
Which beggared fancy in its wildest flight ! 
Along the massive aisles the mxmo rolled^ 
And with an answering echo from the roof. 
Came full of glory down : the incense filled 
The senses, and the full-toned anthems piled 
Thought upon thought, till the ascending soul 
Felt heaven's almighty splendours dawning hek ! 
At this immortal thrill the music ceased. 
And as a bird fiills down with jaded wing 
From the emp3nrean, so fell I adown 
From my transcendant flight, and dwelt again 
With human thought intensely worshipping. 

Then stillness reigned : but ever and anon 
A sob, or some full bosom's fluttering throb, 
Would thrill the silence of the multitude. 
Then, one by one, the worshippers depart, 
As they are loosened fr^m the tranced spell 
Of their devotion, till the last awakes 
From his deep mood, and with a cleansed heart, 
Stored full of meditation and high truth, 
Leaves the vast temple to its solitude. 

FINIS. 
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